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“forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forw 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Ba 


the —— to be = in London, 28fr. or 1d. 2s. the year. 


UDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Offi 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. _— : ce, London. 


arded with the Magazines. Beeps poe for the Stamped Edition 
For France, and other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. j 











VIGNOLES’ eye = on RAILWAYS.—On WED- 
’, 9th instant, a clock, Prof. Vignoles will deliver 
Ns BSR ODUC TORY ‘L Ber URE to his Second Course, em- 
bracing the subjects of CIVIL ENGINEER ING, in connexion 
with the Internal Communications generally. and with Rail- 
ways in partic ular; to be followed by about sy other Lec- 
tures, developing the principles and practice in the Designs and 
Constructions of Railways. persons not being Students of the 
College are admissible to the Lectu 

subsequent Lectures will ~y ‘deliv ered on Wednesdays, 


trevcher” parti culars may be obtained at the Office of the 


College. Ri GLATH 4M, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
S.C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
_srd eeu 1842. 


YHEMISTRY —EDINBURGH.—Dr. Rein, 
Fellow of the Roy: yr c ‘ollege of Physicians, yk begin his 
SPRING COURSES of PRACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY, on Wednesday, February 2, 1842, in his Clase Room, 


she 
iNet iese ( Courses qualify for the different Public Boards. 
Ticket 


Dr. Reid. “he as a VACANCY for a PUPIL in the Laboratory, 
who will enjoy many advantages in pursuing a complete Course 
of Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, specially adapted to 
the peculiar views of the Pupil. For terms, &c. apply to 
Reid, at his residence, 37, Nicolson-street, Edinburgh. 


Urs tRSI TY COLLEGE.— PROFESSOR 














PRIVATE EDUCATION. 

MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Graduate of 
A} Oxford, RECEIVES into his Family ro IGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS, who are treated as hisown children. His system (the 
aim of wich is to give not only worps but 1pgas—to furnish 
not only a CLASSICAL but a ScreENTIFIC EDUCATION) em- 

i ities of Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Professor 
chool of ee Canton de Vaud. Te 

at whose child requires more than ordinary attention, i 

a eared advantage ey French, Mose, Drawing, Dancing, 
ke, are taught by first-rate Professors; and Classics, Divinity, 
and Natural Philosophy, &c. by the Prine ipal. Terms moder- 
ate, with no ertras. Referene res to Men of Science and Parents 
of pepe Pupils. — Address by letter (post paid) to Rev. 
D.C. L., Post-oflice, Worcester. 


D.C. L., Post-oflics 
5 7 one 
NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION on Christian 
Principles, for a LIMITED At MBER of PUPILS, by Mr. 
DYNE, BOLTON-HOUSE, TURNHAM-GREEN, five "a 
from London, uniting the advantages of the Continent with those 
of an English home, conducted on the plan ofa family. Mr. 
Dyne has spent many years in sever ul of the capitals of Europe. 
for the purpose of investigating the most approved methods rot 
Education. Every endeavour is made to promote the moral 
and intellect ual welfare, as well as the personal comforts and 
health of the pupils ; the principal and the assistant-masters join 
inthe recreations of the play-ground, ‘The course of instruc. 
tion, without extras, comprebends the Latin and Greek Classics, 
French and German, which are much spoken in the establish- 
ment, the Mathematics. Drawing, the ameane of Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Music, etc., and all the branches of a 
pn sgueetion. Each pupil has a seomeate bed. References 
0 pupils’ pare the Rev. dart, V scarage, New 
Preatrord, Middlesex ; William De St. Croix, Esq., Windsor ; 
C.G. Grainger, Esq.. 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, and other pro- 
fessional and commercial gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility. For further particulars, apply at Drewett's Library, 62 
Quadrant, Regent-street ; at Suter's, Statione r, 19, Cheapside ; or 
to tt the Principal ; and a prospectus may be forwarded, post free, 


ee ESTABLISHMENTS for 
MISS F 


GENTLEMEN, 23, New Streine, Brighton 
OD yegs to inform her Friends and the Public 
that - will OPEN School on MONDAY, 7th instant. Pro- 
spectuses may be had at the Schvol, and of the Rev. J. Hodgson, 
Reigate, Surrey. 


r se —The Chemistry of Thought and Lite. 
‘omposition, or the Creation and Classification of 
Ideas and the Incidents of Artistical Design, taught to Youth or 
Adults in English prose or verse, or through the Hebrew, the 
Classical, or the Modern Languages, making their acquisition 
most intellectual and Colapett. By the Author of the * Art of 
peed Painting, and the * Ideal Diorama,’ ‘Tutor upwards of 
ears. For disposal, the Manuscript of a large double re- 
aS Tablet, to be called ‘The Suggestor of Thought and 
Language’ ; also * Paradise Lost transposed into Rhymed Verse.’ 
‘The first book to be seen. Address, pre-paid, or apply to Mr. 
7, COWAN, 12, ‘Stafford. row, opposite Buckingham Palace. 


7 , 
Riec TRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
APPARATUS. —Improved Galvanic Batteries; Bach- 
holfner's Machines; Callan’s Coils,with KotatingE lectro- Magnet, 
forgiving powerful shocks; Electrotype Apparatus ; PlasterCasts, 
Wax Moulds, and every roqmiatte foe = corres. on the process of 
Electrotype. made and sold by C LINS, Working Phi- 
losopbical Instrument Maker, late pA ant at the Royal Poly 
technic Institution, 33 A, Princes-street, Leicester-square.—N 
Working Models of Steam-engines, and all kinds of Machinery 
made to drawings. Catalogues forwarded to any part of the 
country upon the receipt of a letter, enclosing a Postage Stamp. 
THE MORNING HERALD. 

HE MORNING HERALD was on the 26th 

January last PERMANEN’ TLY ENLARGED toa DOUBLE 
SHEET, and now contains more matter of interest to the gene- 
nl reader than any other of the London Duily Journals. 

fithin the week, since its permanent enlargement took dace, 
the MORNING HERALD presented to its readers FIF'T'Y-NINE 
columns of news and other matter MOKE THAN T HE: Times 
orany other London Paper. ‘The additional space in the latter 
jeereal being occupied with advertisements of no PUBLIC 

erest. 

The additional space which has been placed at their disposal 
will enable the conductors of the MORNING HERALD to pre- 
sent its readers with the fullest and most accurate details of the 
Parliamentar proceedings in the approac hing sessicn, and no 

will be spared in forwarding to all parts of the empire 
the earliest intelligence in all matters of domestic or foreign 


Morning Herald Offices, 103, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 
' a 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 
London, February 1, 1842. 


























Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & 1% at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street ~on MONDAY, Feb 7, and two following days, 
FINE COLLECTION of BOOKS in the 
various departments of Literature; among which are, 
jash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols. L. p.—Norden’s T ravels—Palla- 
io’s Architecture, by Leoni—Ames & Herbert's ‘Typographical 
Antiquities, L. p. 3 vols.—Statutes at Large ane Public General 
Statutes—Lysons" Environs of London, “4 vols.—Earl 
pees Gallery of Portraits, 7 vo 
rom the commencement to 1835, 19 vols 
Heber, 15 vols. calf. Also a FINE COL LEC’ 
including Handel's Works, rare, Croft's Anthems, Corelli's Con- 
certos and Sonatas, &c. &¢ 











BANKRUPT’S EFFECTS, 
CASTLE-STREET, HOLBORN. 
To be Sold on the Premises, on FRIDAY, February 11, 
An Extensive Assortment of BOOK BINDER'S 

TOOLS, consisting of Sta anging and Laying Presses, a Rolling 
Machine, an aie Press by Shit hirwin & Cope, Household Fur- 
niture, &c. &C. 

PREPARING 1 FOR SALE. 


A Miscellaneous Collection of BOOKS in 
oo and BOARDS, comprising many Valuable Remain- 

ers ; among which are, Lawrence on the Eye—Beale on De- 
formitien C Scliale on Health and and Old Age, &c. 


By Order of the Executrix of the late Dr. OLIN- 
THUS GREGORY, the Valuable Scientific Library, Instru- 
ments, and Autographs. 


The Remaining Portion of the Extensive STOCK 
of the late Mr. J. M°CRONE, by order of the Trustees, consist- 
ing. of “many Valaable Remainders. 


E OPPORTUNITY.—TO PROPRIETORS OF 
> EXHIBI to MEMBERS OF PUBLIC 
» PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 
URERS, AND OTHERS 


<P LENDID COLOSSAL ELECTRIC: AL 
PLATE MACHINE sng AEPARATU Ss. Mr. 
TIMS -, On the Premises, 24 PARK GE E AST, by 
GENT'S PARK, on WEDNESDAY, bene 9, at 12 for 1 
o'clock. Under distraint for rent. 

This powerful Electrical Apparatus is well known in the 
scientific world, and was formerly the subject of public exhibi- 
tion and physiological expériment at the CoLosseum, Re- 
GENT's PARK. It is asserted to be the largest in the universe, 
The plate, which is of the purest materi: al, measures 7 feet in 
diameter, consequently exposing an electric surface of 80 square 
feet; and its accessories are all constructed upon the same mag- 
nificent and stupendous scale. The plate is mounted by strong 
Spanish mahogany supporters upon a massive polished st: und, 
the centres being admirably adjusted, and the machine fre ely 
revolving without the slightest friction. The rubbers are of 
novel and scientific construc tion, und supported in asimple and 
superior manner. 

The whole has been designed and executed without regard to 
cost, in the most splendid and substantial style. With scient fic 
parties this apparatus, from its enormous power and superior 
construction, would produce great results in a science which 
is now exciting universal attention, and either for exhibition or 
ae hy could not fail to prove an attractive and profitable specu- 

at 


Particulars and cards to view can be obtained of the Auc- 
tioneer, No. - 63, Upper ( harlotte-street,  Pitzroy- -square, 








SCIENTI- 
‘MANUFAC. 














AN OLD ESTABLISHED MONTHLY PERIODICAL 


FOR S: 
HE COPYRIGHT and SOLE INTEREST 
in one of the best established and influential Monthly 
Periodicals FOR SALE, by PRIVATE CONTRACT. This Pro- 
perty is particularly worthy the immediate attention of Literary 
eqmomen and Persons about entering the Publishing business, 
arly communications, addressed to D., at No. » ld Bailey, 
Ludgate-hill, will be fully and iremodiatc ly answe ed 


WOODGATE, ENVELOPE Maye FAC- 

, 55, Upper Seymour-strect, Kuston-square, begs 

to inform the: ‘Trade that he can supply them with a neat, secure, 

and saleable Envelope at 3s. 4d. per thousand, and a very supe- 

rior Hermetic ditto, from 4s. to l4v. ; Gold Bordered, 4s. 6d. per 

ross; Silver ditto, 3s. 6d.; Black Bordered—Single, 2s. 6d ; 

froubie : ditto. 3s. 6¢. R. W. calls particular attention to his 

elegant and tasteful patterns in Gold and Silver, at 10s. and 12s. 
per gross. 


sP-\NT 7) 
ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Public, that they are enable: “ to supply the best super- 
fine LETTER PAPER, stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
at 32s.: beautifully. finished in silver or gold, 559.3 superfine 
note paper, at 22s. ; in silver or gold, 45s. per re am eac h, without 
auy extra charge for the die, Wafers may also be stamped 
from the same die, in either plain or assorted colours, silver. or 
gold, at ls. per hundred, or 8s. per thousand. Crests fz ashioni ably 
qnazeved on name plate, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d., and 100 
cards, Messrs. ls. have also a large stock of wedding 
notes, geckepee, &c. Their articles adapted for presents con- 
sist of bibles and prayer books richly gilt, envelope cases, writ- 
ing cases, inkstands of every description, splendid toilet bottles, 
match glasses, almanacks, pocket-books, &c. Specimens of en- 
ravings may be seen at their warehouse, 122, Dishopsgate-street 
Within: or sent on application any dist? nee. free o expense. 


N Saturday, the 29th, the King of Prussia 
honoured His Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen with his 
gracjous company toa Dejeuner. Inthe course of the morning 
the Chevalier Neuakomm and Mr. Moscheles performed together 
on the Organ and Grand Pianoforte. His Majesty subsequently 
req vested Mr. Moscheles to perform on he ieetrement, (one of 
rard’s, manufactured for the Royal Palace at Serlin,) and 
plac ed himself behind the chair of the fy who ches inspired, 
extemporized and hit most happily on subjects which elicited 
from the august hearer his loud approbation.—The subjects in- 
troduced were‘ God save the Queen,’ being also the national 
pir of Pr-ssia, ‘ Robin Adair,’ and, in conclusion, Handel’s Hal- 
eluja! 




















N ETROPOLITAN ‘IMPROVEMENTS, with 
Eleven Maps and coloured Plans. ‘The estitte on this 
subject from the Westminster Review, No. 71, price 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


XNUY’S HOSPITAL—The GENTLEMEN 
_ educated at Guy's Hosptial, and their FRIENDS, will 
DINE tanether at the London “ yt Bishopsgate-street, on 
TUESDAY, the 220d of February, 18 
THOMAS CALLAW AY, Esa. in the chair. 
Stewards, 
Aikin, Arthur, Esq. F. LS L | Law, Charis, Era 
Ashwell, Samuel, mt | Longm more, T., 
tabington, B. , GM. LD: F.R.S. | Mootefiore, Nathes, Esq. May- 


sarlow, G, | 
| Moai, Thos. N., Esq. Wool- 


Sell, Gied . FR. 

sird, Goldin :. M. iD “F.L.S. 
| Morgan John, En. . L.S. 
| Muriel, ke 





Sirkett, KE. L., M.D. 
Sirkett. jm E 
sishop, J . Esq. 
-» Esq. 
Sossey, K. Esc 
irighe, Itichutd, MLD. FLRS, 
Callaway, Thom: as, Jun. Esq. 
Cock, cdward, Esq. 
Cooper, Bransby b., Esq. 
davis, Thos., Esq., Stre < 
Jashwood, Jarrett, Esq. 


Oldbam. Henry, k 
Pearson, Henry, 
| Poland, A 
| R Pope 


Esq. 
Alfred, Bea. 


Montague, 
choy Dulwich. 


| lite bards S. 
, Isleworth. Ridge, , be "ee 
Old Kent-road. | Roberts, Jo ae up. 


, Esq., Hammer- Smith, W. 
| Sted Pt iup., Guita- 


tedman, 
ios. ford. 
dnb, srixton. Stocker, Jompes, Esq. 
a. F.L.S., Camber-| Stuart, Will Ksq 

Ta ylor, Siete rn, Hea. wy FEE 
Taylor, Chas., Esq., i 


Kewl ie. — Esa. K 
ennin mn. 
Tonlerine SX Esq. - 
Webb, Charles, Esq., Basing- 
5. stoke. 
Young, d. Forbes, Kennington- 


Y oun, nee -» Esq. F.L.S. 
Dinner on table at 6 o'clock precisely 
Tickets, 2is. each, may be had of the Sec Setar ne the Library 
and Museum of the Hospital, and at the London Tavern, 
N ¢ W. LEVER, Hon "Sec. 
33, Bridge-honse-pl: ace, Southwark. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ULL’S NEW SYSTEM, 
AND SELECT LIBRARY CALALOGUE, 

Desc ribing all the Valuable and Interesting Modern Publica- 
tions to the present time. * and the advantageous Terms on which 
Families, Reading Societies, and Book abs | are regularly su: 
plied with whatever New and Standard Works, Magazines, and 
Reviews they may desire for Perusal, which are sent in any 
quentity throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. Apply 
tor the above to Mr, Bull, English and Foreign Public Liabeesy, 
1y, Holles-street, four doors from Cavendish-square, London. 


GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 


Carex: <TON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIE 1 LES— Termes of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to his Library, during the year 184 
“ERMS FOR A SINGLE rhe 
£4 4 0 or £1010 0 
212 6 or 660 
111 6 or 313 0 


| OOK-BUYERS are respectfully informed that 
No. XXV. of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S OLD BOOK 
CIRCULAR is published this day, containing 600 valuable, 
curious, and useful Books, a very moderate prices, Gratis and 
Postage- pines, on applicatic 
t. Sinith, 4, “Old Compton-street, Soho. 


LLIVIER'’S SUBSCRIPTION READING 
ROOMS, 59, Pall Mall.—These Rooms consist of a Read- 
ing and a Writing Room, a Stranger’s Room for the use of 
lembers and their friends, Dres ing Rooms, &c. Their imme- 
Giate proximity to the Palace renders them most advantageous 
to Gentlemen attending Her Majesty’ s Levees and Drawing 
Rooms. ‘To the advantages and convenience afforded by these 
Rooms the attention of Clergymen and Country Gentlemen is 
in particular invited. ‘The terms of Subscription are 3 Guineas 
pee annum. 
a* It is intended to limit the number of Members to 150, 


ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS, for FEBRUARY, is just published, and may be 
obtained as usual, containing nearly 1,500 Articles 
STANDARD ENGLISH POET ny. 

Edmund Spenser’s Faerie Queen, elegantly 
printed in demy 8vo. handsome cloth biading fine Steel En- 
graving of the Author, only 4s. 6¢4.—*,* Ask for Miller’ s Edition. 

William Shakspeare’s P. oems, superbly printed 
on fine thick paper, crown 8vo. with Portrait, new, in cloth, 
4s.6d. Re duc ed from 8s, 

Percy's (Bishop of Dromore) Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Fac-similes of the 


Wood Engravings to the first edition. A very elegant book, 
las. 6d. KK . Lis. 6d, 





ith, 
Edwards, a, M. 
Galton, oe 
ae a 


Haynes, ide Esq. 
Heseltine, W. 
Hilton, John. Esq. F. 

Hughes, Henry Mapsteall, M.D. 
lift, W: Tiffin, Esq. F.L/S, 
Johnson, C., Esq. f ; 
Key, C. Aston. Esq. 
King, T. W., Esq. 

King, Osmer, Esq. 
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Pll An M ACEUTIC AL ‘JOURNAL AND }. — —— 
Just published, N . price Is., cont 
PULE ADDRESS of the PRESIDEN’ T, ‘delivered 
at the Opening of the establishment of the Society in 

Bloomsbury-square; Papers on Pharmacy in_ Ireland—the 
Daybne ‘Tribe of Plants— n Tincture of Kino—the Preparation 
olution of Hydriodate of Arsenic and Mercury, 
ety of other 5 ientifie Articles, 
1. contains the Laws and C onstituti on of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society and the List of Foun 

London : published 4 J. Churchill, P rinces-street, sleeper 
F -~ rwood & 23, Paternoster-row ; an llighley, 
32, Fleet-street ; Simons ‘& Dinbam, Manchester; Maclachlau 
& Stewart, Edinburgh; aud Fannin & Co. Dublin, 








of Tannin—S 
and a variet 
No. V 
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RANSACTIONS of the ENTOMOLOGICAL 
soc » gi F of + Bors &. of of ~~ III., with 6 Plates, 
is now ready, price 6s. embers, 4s. 
Vol. 1 oF3 Parts, with 24 Pl am 25s. 6d. 
Vol. II., of 4 Parts, with 22 Plates, 23s. 6d. 
Mr. Newport’ 's Prize Essay on the Turnip Cater- 


, with | Plate, 1 
viet _ .. of Moss “<q Longmans & Co. Paternoster-row; and 
Mr. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


OYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 
No. 2, Moorgate-street, London. 





B. Boyd, Eos » Chairman 
J. W. Sutherland, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Thomas Meux, Esq. W. P. Craufurd, Esq. 
George Webster, Esq. j John Connell, Esq. 
Cockburn, Esq. | John Mitchell, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Esq | J.P. Robinson, Esq. 
Bonkere—The Union Bank of London, Mocraste-strest, and 
gyll-place, Regent-street, and Pall- _ East. 
Standing ‘Counsel—P. Laurie, Es 
Solicitors—Messrs Parken * id lobster, and Messrs. Johnstone 


& Farquhar, 

The Directors grant L E TTERS of “CREDIT and BILLS at 
thirty y days sight, upon SYDNEY and LAUNCESTON. Bills 
transmitted for collection. = 

= By order of the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager. 


LIF E ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


2». Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


A RGUS 
red ae »ecial Act of Parliament. 
ADVAN TAGES ‘OF rt wees $ LIFE ASSURANCE 


Low oe of Premium 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,000/. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumalating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 

liabilities of the Company. 
tates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
ratible with the safety of the Assured, and the stability of the 
‘ompany, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa pe »riodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure 
For Five Years.| For Seven Years. Term of Life. 
3 0 


Age. 

25 
i 110 
197 
11611 


30 
s | 
310 5 


In Assurance s for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be partic ye ourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, a the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

Ww ARD Me ATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal C mi... to Solicitors and Agents. 


Loss INSURANCE, 
Paci Matriand Cornuaii, Lonpon, 
Established 1503. Directors. 
Sdward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 
m. ‘Tite, Esq. F.R.S. Deputy € Reiman. 
Hen Alexander, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
7a" than Birch, Esq. Shetlield Neave, Esq. 
Brownrigg, Esq. M.P. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
at oes Chapman, Esq. William ig? imore, Esq. 
Thomas C eee, B Esq. Wm. Plowden, Esq. 
yegee Combe, “4 John Pi eo ing Keg, 
Pr veuhfcld "sq. Robert Saunders 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. Emanuel Siive x 
Sir 1. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. (ar ¥ alter G rling, Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, mee ermal dl Esq. Ald. M.P. 
John Hodgson, Ese | Raw ard pass, Esq. 


tenjamin G. Windus, sq. 

For FIRE and LIFE INSUR rbd ITIES, and the 

PURC seers of REVERS 1 LIF ONTINGENCIES, 
APLTAL NE MILL TON STI “RLING. 

The mi paid up and invested, and entirely inde -pendent of 
the amount of premiums received: thereby affording to persons 
Assured an immediate available fand for the payment of the 
pect. extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and 
free from uncertainty as to the result of their engagements— 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of ‘Trustees, or otherwise 
in the performance of a spe cific trust or duty. 

Insurances may be etlected with this Company to the extent 
of 10,000/. on a single life, if apgoeres od. 


119 10 
3.47 





(By Order of the Board,) 
JOHN C HARE bE s DENHAM, Secretary. 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other in- 
formation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the 
Company's Agents in the Country ; and where Agents are not 
appointed, persons in active life, and desirous of the appoint- 
ment, may apply to the Secretary. 


mp rar 
{ NI’ TED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 

Surgeon—F rederick Hale ‘Thomson, Esq. 48, nmnemnetnest, 

ecretary—Patrick Macintyre, 

This Joint Stock Company, established by ‘Act of Parliament, 
without limited responsibility, affords the most perfect security 
in an ample paid-up capital, and in the great success which has 
attended it, since its commeucement in 1834, and the large accu- 
ee of Premiums which has taken place. 

On the Ist July, 1841, the Company, at their General Meeting, 
declared an addition of one half to the sums paid by the Stock- 
olders, and appropriated to those holding Assurances at the 
participating rate, 2/. per cent. per annum, from the dates of 
their policies, so that the addition toa policy for 1,000/., in force 
et é previous five years, has been 100/., making it in all 1,1002, 

‘he Premiums are nevertheless very moderate, and ouly one 
half of them, when an Insurance is for life, need be paid for the 
first tive years after the date of the policy. 

Insurances may be effected on lives however far advanced; 
and the credit tor five years is found particularly convenient on 
such Insurances, and for the security of _ emia Loans. 

Annuities re granted on very liberal terms 

e facilities afforded by this Company ‘to the Public in these 
and other respects, are so great, that it is obviously a moral 
duty in every parent, not possessed of a fortune, but in the 
enjoyment of an income however ‘moderate, to insure his Life 

for asum which may yield a provision to his family. 


Rates of Pre miums. 
Ages Ww ithout Profits, a! 18 5 With Profits, £2 2 11 percent. 
° 3 10 ee. o 282 do. 
- ° - 
«- 50 or 
e- 60 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Re- 


sident Directors, Edwar oyd, Esq. and E. Li : 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pa ali Mall, London. ements 








AMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE AS- 
SURANCE, AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. Capital, 500,000/. 


ust 
Wn. Butterworth Bayley, Esq. H. Porcher, Esq. 
Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
Directors. 
Goorge Alfred Muskett, Esq. Chairman. 
Butterworth Bayley, ar Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Bowden, Es Jolonel Luard. 
Alex. Colvin, Esq. 
John Fuller, Esq. 
Ln ee, 


Se 


2 Major Willock, Ks. 

feature peculiar to this Society, a couple may secure to every 
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a LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1842. 
TER, 
tate REVIEWS 
ai rie Rhine. Letters toa Friend. [Le Rhin, Sc.) 
= o By Victor Hugo. 2 vols. Paris, Delloye. 
VITH Tugs volumes have sadly disappointed us, 
:. Never surely, at a first glance, seemed subject and 
NDan [writer more admirably fitted to each other, than 
ches HE the Rhine and Victor Hugo. We knew, indeed, 
‘mene, Me that the river had been be-travelled by hundreds 
omer. [ein paper and print, and by millions in bodily pre- 
he Hon, fe sence; that its legends were as well worn as the 
tunes ground out of the wandering Auvergnat’s 
= Fe vielle—that its castles were all but rejected even 
"& by the manufacturers of picturesque chintz and 
Gest.  stistical paper-hangings, as too hackneyed— 
. Svol, I still we had faith. Crabbe says, “It is the soul 
Gone, fp that sees.” Of all the myriad visitors to Ab- 
botsford, there is hardly one, however unsym- 
pathetic, who did not find Tweed-land a haunted 
3y Mn +e ° ai 
vols, place,—so vividly had its traditions been con- 
caRDY [& jured up by the author of ‘ Waverley.’ And 
he what could not Scott have done for the Thames, 
though not his own river, had it pleased him to 
ema, 4 J tun pilgrim by its “silver tide”? What then, 
AR pp. I reasoned we, may not be looked for, at the 
Thane hands of one so intensely penetrated by the pic- 


turesque spirit of antiquarianism,—so forcible in 
grasp, so impressive in manner, as the author of 
‘Notre Dame de Paris’? Had we, however, taken 
the whole question into consideration, we should 


~~ [Bi have been spared much disappointment. We 
K. should have remembered what the Frenchman 
INE isona journey. Often as we have crept up 
iterate, [g irom the city of the Three Kings to the Mouse 
. Tower—that unearthly-looking fragment of gray 
nin on which no sunbeam ever seems to fall, 
—often as we have swept down from the quay at 
s, Bingen, crowded with its boatmen and its grape- 
baskets, past the Pfalz, that fortress crystallised 
csuaxs, fj outof the rock, and past the haunt of Lureley, 
lustrated Hi sweetest of singers, inasmuch as Echo never 
‘the One [Mf grows hoarse; we have never failed to encounter 
nd some specimen as curious after its kind as the 
x ilusie Bi untravelled English holiday-keeper tramping 
y Charl the steamer’s deck all day long, with his knap- 
sof laut sick on his shoulders, or the good-humoured 
|" Mlrish party, bothered by the mysteries of Ger- 
‘eo ilu: ("an steam-boat cookery, and playing at cards 
uishenk in the cabin, to kill time !—some noisy Parisian 
Bourtow (M allecting enthusiasm, anxious to instruct and 
tae generalize; self-possessed, self-engrossed, per- 
azennoe: fs AC, inapprehensive, and ignorant of all ways 
yh ad customs but his own. A Frenchman is a 
delightful travelling companion—if you talk to 
there fe tim of Paris! Now Victor Hugo is national to 
Mr. Ame fg tips of his fingers—the pronoun ‘ Moi” per- 
no beste wnified. In no solitary page or paragraph of 
vrs areal fi these two thick volumes, has he given himself 
neve °p to the genial, homely spirit of the Rhineland. 
e Bowley The waters of “the exalting and abounding 
eens. iver” flow on to his ear, in the measures of 
ished Mt. ‘Fleuve du Tage’ and ‘Ma Nacelle:’ and let 
chivticas (Lim describe ever so brilliantly, or think ever so 
worth, ¥* Hi petically, (and he does both,) his scenes have 
square, aways one colour, his thoughts cannot, even 
tramatically, take the forms and bear the impress 

tion and J the life of a stranger land. 
rota (| From these few preliminary remarks, the 
Gowerté: Mreader, who is familiar with Victor Hugo's 
ith plates earlier works, will possibly expect to hear of a 
ding the preface, like that to his ‘Cromwell,’ in which 
ruit-rees Me new theory of art is developed, or to his 
ae Poems, in which noble thoughts are concealed 
__ "4 nystical phraseology. Neither are here: 
ncluding but, in lieu of them, some two hundred conclud- 
es ig pages, in which a new view of the destinies of 
ito ‘tope is propounded. Portions of this appen- 
document, as illustrating French opinion on 

joster-row 


mutters of great moment, we were almost tempted 


to extract; but our readers, who would have ex- 
pected neither philosophy nor politics, will be 
better satisfied with translation of the less spe- 
culative portion of the work. As if to justify 
the general character of M. Hugo ventured 
above, the introductory route from Paris to the 
Rhine, which occupies two-thirds of his first 
volume, has more life and colour than the rest 
of the itinerary. His notes on the old churches 
he passes are welcome—especially as coming 
from one, who has taken an active part in re- 
storing and preserving the monuments of France. 
A scrap of antiquarian anecdote, ferreted out 
in the library at Meaux, is new to us :— 

It is a strange fact, (he says) that Meaux had a 
theatre earlier than Paris—a real salle de spectacle, 
built in 1547 (according to a manuscript in the 
library of the place) resembling an antique circus, 
inasmuch as it was covered by a@ velarium, and a 
theatre of our own days, in being circled with boxes 
with keys, which were let to the inhabitants of 
Meaux. Mysteries were represented there. A certain 
Pascalus, from playing the part of The Devil, had the 
name affixed to him as surname. In 1562, he de- 
livered the town to the Huguenots, and the year after, 
the Catholics hung him, partly because he had de- 
livered up the town, partly because he was called 
Le Diable. Paris has now its twenty theatres; this 
town of Champagne not a single one. They say that 
this is a boast of Meaux—as if it were a matter of 
congratulation to be not Paris! 

The touch of the Place Royale in the last mot 
will hardly be overlooked. We are obliged to 
M. Hugo for his graphic and faithful paragraph 
on the abbey of Notre Dame de l’Epine—an ar- 
chitectural gem of beauty, betwixt Chalons and 
Sainte-Menehould which we have not seen 
honoured by any previous traveller. The kit- 
chen of the inn in the latter mentioned town— 
dear to every student of the Almanac des Gour- 
mands—has likewise its full homage. Ere we 
leave Champagne, we will paraphrase a passage 
of closely packed facts, which may not be unwel- 
come to those who have recently been following 
Miss Costello in our company :— 

There is not a town, not a hamlet in Champagne, 
which has not features of its own. The greater 
parishes have a place in our history, the less, 
each its own morsel of tradition. Reims, which, 
has the cathedral of cathedrals, Reims baptized 
Clovis, after Tolbiac. Troyes was saved from Attila 
by Saint Loup, and beheld, in 878, what Paris did 
not see till 1804, a pope crowning an emperor in 
France—John the Eighth crowning Louis the Stam- 
merer. It was at Attigny that Pepin, Maire du 
palais, held the court at which he made Gayferos, 
Duke of Aquitaine, tremble. It was at Andelot 
that the interview was held between Gontran, King 
of Burgundy, and King Childebert; Hincmar 
took refuge at Epernay, Abelard at Provins, 
Eloisa at Paraclete. A council sat at Fismes. 
Langres beheld, during the Lower Empire, the two 
Gordians triumph, and, in the Middle Ages, its 
citizens destroy the seven formidable chateaux of 
Changey, of Saint Broing, of Neuilly-Coton, of 
Cobons, of Bourg, of Humes, and of De Pailly; 
Joinville concluded the league in 1584; Chalons de- 
fended Henri Quatre in 1591; St. Didier slew the 
Prince of Orange; Doulevant sheltered the Comte 
de Moret. * * Ligny-l*"Abbaye, was founded by 
St. Bernard, in the domains of the Lord de Cha- 
tillon, to whom the Saint promised, by an authentic 
compact, as many furlongs in heaven as the Lord 
would give him on earth. Mouzon is the fief of the 








Abbey of St. Hubert, which every year sent to the 
kings of France six hunting hounds and six birds of 
prey for falconry. * * Chateau Porcien is the town 
given by the Constable of Chatillon to the Duke of 
Orleans; Bar-sur-l’Aube is the town which the King 
could neither sell nor alienate; Clairvaux had its 
tun like Heidelberg. * * Arconville has still the 
cairn of the Huguenots, on which every passing pea- 
sant throws a stone. * * Vassy has been twice burnt, 
by the Romans in 211, and in 1544 by the Imperial- 
ists, as was Langres by the Huns in 351, and by the 
Vandals in 407, and Vitry by Louis the Twelfth, in 





the twelfth century, and Charles the Fifth in the 
sixteenth. Sainte-Menehould is that noble capital 
of Argonne which, sold by a traitor to a Duke of 
Lorraine, Charles the Second, would not yield itself 
up; Casignan is the ancient Ivoi; Attila set up an 
altar at Pont-le-Roi; Voltaire has had a tomb at 
Romilly, &c. &c, 

Once more, ere leaving France, we must 
make room for a night-piece, which is like a lost 
leaf from the ‘ Dernier Jour :'-— 

The night was too dark when I entered Soissons 
{says our novelist) to admit of my finding there either 
Noviodunum or Suessonium. While waiting for the 
mail I contented myself with supping, and wan- 
dering round the gigantic tower of Saint Jean 
des Vignes, the profile of which was as sharply 
defined against the sky as if some scene-painter had 
traced it. I watched the stars appearing and 
disappearing through the rifts in this gloomy mass, 
as if it had been filled with bewildered tenants, 
coming up, going down, moving everywhere, with 
lights. As I was returning to the hotel, mid- 
night struck. The whole town was as dark as the 
mouth of an oven, Suddenly a sound like a whirl- 
wind came up a narrow street, till then as silent as 
the grave. It was the mail, which stopped at a few 
paces distance from my inn. There was just one 
place to spare; nothing could be better. These new 
mails are at once elegant and commodious ;—the 
passenger sits there as if in his own elbow chair, with 
his legs at ease, pillows on the right and left if he 
closes his eyes, and a large window before him, if he 
opensthem. At the moment when I was about luxu- 
riously to instal myself, an uproar, mingled with cries, 
sound of wheels,and tramping of horses’ feet, broke out 
from the darkness of another little street, so strange, 
that, in defiance of the courier, who only allowed me 
five minutes, I ran thither as fast as I could. This 
was what I saw. At the foot of a huge wall, which 
wore that odious and chilling appearance peculiar to 
the walls of prisons, a low arched door, fortified with 
enormous locks, stood open; a few steps from this 
was stationed, betwixt two mounted gens d’armes, a 
melancholy looking vehicle, dimly seen in the thick 
darkness, Betwixt the wicket and the cart was 
struggling a group of four or five men, dragging 
thither a woman, screaming frightfully. A dull 
lantern, carried by a man who was lost in the shadow 
it cast abroad, threw a dismal light over the scene, 
The woman, a stout peasant, some thirty years old, 
was making a mortal resistance, crying, striking, 
scratching, biting; while ever and anon a gleam 
from the lantern fell upon her head, with its un- 
bound hair, and its sinister features—a study for 
Despair! As I approached, the men, with a violent 
effort, and one single step, had forced her to the door 
of the vehicle. * * The man who had the light un. 
fastened the locks, the door flew open, admitting a 
sudden view of the interior. It was divided into 
two parts, * * That to the left was empty, that to 
the right occupied. There, in the corner, halr 
crouching, like some wild beast, half across the bench 
for want of knee-room, was a man, if man it could be 
called—a spectre, with a square visage, a flat head, 
large temples, and grizzled hair. His short, hairy, 
and stubborn limbs were clad in an old ragged pair of 
linen trowsers and a wretched rug. His legs were 
tied fast by knot upon knot, which reached nearly as 
high as his garters. He had a sabot upon his right 
foot, his left was wrapt up in bloody bandages. This 
hideous being was quietly eating a piece of black 
bread. He paid no attention to what was passing 
round him; not looking from his meal even to see 
what companion in misery they were bringing him, 
With her head thrown back, she was still resisting the 
soldiers, who were forcing her towards the vehicle, 
erying vehemently, “ I will not!—never! never!— 
kill me first !” She had not as yet seen the other. Ona 
sudden, in the midst of her frenzy, she cast a glance 
into the carriage, and perceived in the shadow her 
frightful fellow-prisoner, At once her cries ceased— 
her knees knocked together—and turning away, every 
limb quivering, she had scarcely strength to cry, ina 
husky whisper, but with an expression of anguish 
I shall hear to my dying day “ O! that man,!” * * 
An instant afterwards I was galloping down the road 
to Reims in an excellent carriage drawn by four 
excellent horses, thinking of that wretched woman, 
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and, with a pang of the heart, comparingmy journey 
with hers! 

So— 

Tearful Grief and Laughter loud 

Walk, like two pilgrims, side by side. 
—and for the sake of the strong human sym- 
pathies in the above travelling sketch, coloured 
as it is, for the sake of effect, we can excuse many 
of the French novelist’s egotisms and preten- 
sions, which make his book so dull. We must 
leave his letters on the Meuse, Liege, and Aix- 
la-Chapelle, by which route he approached the 
Rhine, to treat our readers with another night- 
piece less shocking, though not, of its kind, less 
remarkable. We are now fairly on the Rhine, 
and have crossed the bridge from Deuz, where 
M. Hugo took up his abode; “ because,” saith 
he, pompously, “it is better to see Cologne from 
Deuz, than to see Deuz from Cologne.” 

Once alone (he continues), I began to walk on, in 
search of the Cathedral, and expecting it at every 
street corner. But I did not know this entangled old 
town, and the shadows of evening had fallen 
heavily on its crooked streets. I-am not fond of 
asking my way, so I wandered on for a long time by 
chance. At last, having ventured through a sort of 
gateway in a sort of court, ending, on the left, in a 
sort of corridor, I came suddenly out upon an open 
place of considerable size, now perfectly dark and 
deserted. There I saw a magnificent spectacle. 
Before me, in the witching twilight of evening, rose 
upon my sight, the centre of a crowd of low and 
fantastically-roofed houses, an enormous black mass, 
with pinnacles and belfries clustering round it: a 
little further—a bow-shot off—was set another mass, 
not so large, not so high, flanked at its four corners 
by four long towers attached to it, on the summit of 
which figured I know not what machine, in a strange 
attitude, like the gigantic plume upon a casque in 
front of some ancient donjon. * * This was the 
immense symbolical crane, which I saw the next day, 
bound and bucklered with plates of lead, and which, 
from the top of its tower, proclaims to every passer 
by, that this unfinished temple shall be completed ; 
that this trunk of a belfry and this trunk of a church, 
at present separated by so vast a gulph, shall one day 
be harmoniously united ; that the dream of Engelbert 
de Berg, which became an edifice under Conrad de 
Hochsteden, shall, in an age or two, be the greatest 
cathedral in the world ; that this incomplete Iliad is 
still hoping for Homers! 

For a moment to interrupt this “parlous talk,” 
we cannot think the reader has forgotten that 
far nobler and simpler strain of poetry touching 
this magnificent architectural fragment, given by 
our countryman, when he called it “a broken 
promise to God!”—But back, again, from Hood 
to Hugo :— 

The church was shut. I approached the tower: 
its proportions are enormous. What I had taken 
for four towers at its four corners, proved merely the 
projections of the buttresses. Though the first story 
alone is completed, the mass stands already almost 
as high as the towers of Notre Dame de Paris. 
Should ever the spire, according to the plan, 
be set upon this monstrous pedestal, Strasbourg 
would be as nothing at its side. I doubt whether the 
belfry of Mechlin itself, like this unfinished, covers 
the ground so amply and solidly. I have elsewhere 
remarked, that nothing is so like a ruin asa sketch. 
Already the briar, the saxifrage, the pellitory—all 
plants which delight in eating away cement, and in 
burying their suckers in the joints of stone-work,— 
have laid siege to these venerable portals. Man has 
not completed his work of construction, but Nature's 
work of destruction is already begun. The silence of 
the place was unbroken: no one passed that way. I 
approached the portal as closely as I was permitted 
by the rich grate of iron of the fifteenth century 
which protects it, and I heard the peaceful mur- 
muring of the night wind through these countless 
fatry forests, which thrive on every accessible portion 
of ancient ruins. A light, which appeared at a neigh- 
bouring window, touched, for one instant, a company 
of exquisite statues canopied by an arch—seated 
angels and saints, who were reading from a great book 
open on their knees, or, with upraised finger, were 
speaking and preaching, * * Admirable prologue 





for a church, which is nothing other than The Word 
made marble, brass, and stone. The innocent 
masonry of the swallows’ nests all round, had the 
effect of a corrective to the severity of this archi- 
tecture ! 

At such a puerile conceit as the last—such a 
Palais-Royal fantaisie stuck up against one of 
the sublimest shrines of Christian art—we 
throw down the pen with a “ Pshaw!” It was 
not by tricking them out with such tinsel pretti- 
ness, that our author gave life, meaning, and 
significance to the wood and stone of his own me- 
tropolitan cathedral. Daylight restored yet more 
of the Frenchman to himself; for, on a nearer 
inspection, he sees no very especial pre-eminence 
in this paragon of florid Gothic, and boldly ends 
by setting up the Cathedral of Beauvais as 
a rival to the shrine of Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar! The Ibach House, at Cologne, 
where the exiled Mary of I’rance expired on the 
3rd of July, 1642, gives our author more legiti- 
mate occasion to indulge his national predilec- 
tions by an historic reminiscence, and a mot 
touching Charles the First—who, it will be re- 
membered, dislodged the Queen from England, 
at the instance of the Cardinal Minister. ‘I 
am grieved in this,’ says M. Hugo, “for the 
royal and melancholy author of the Eikon Ba- 
silike,”—adding, with a touch of fairness, which 
is also a touch of egotism, (certain past tragedies 
on English history not forgotten,) “ and I can- 
not understand how a man who could be King 
in the face of Cromwell, could not be King in 
the face of Richelieu !” 

But enough has probably been given to satisfy 
the reader’s curiosity as to the quality and humour 
of these Rhine lucubrations. Bacharach fur- 
nishes one elaborate chapter; the ruined tower 
of Velmich another; the burning of an inn at 
Lorch, a third; in which the common incidents 
of a fire take a new and picturesque beauty 
from the morbidly-active fancy of our poet. He 
tells, too, in a subsequent portion of his letters, 
the legend of ‘The Fair Pecopin,’ in a delight- 
ful manner; and in four pages of unusual 
sprightliness, he corroborates Hood’s metrical 
experience, which makes ‘ Take care of your 
pocket,” the motto of the Rhenish Guide-Book. 
But beyond what has been mentioned and ad- 
verted to, these volumes contain little matter for 
extract. Matter for thought is in them, though 
in quantities too small to insure them a large 
circulation among thinkers. In brief, Hugo has 
been nodding. Where is his “‘ Quiquengrogne” ? 





The English Language. By R. G. Latham, 
Professor in University College, London. 
Taylor & Walton. 

Tuose disposed to be critical, may object to the 

title of this work, as being vague, and therefore 


obscure. ‘The preface, too, does not add much 
to our information. “ With the results of modern 
criticism,” says the author, ‘as applied to his 
native tongue, it is conceived that an educated 
Englishman should be familiar. ‘To this extent 
the special details of the language are exhibited ; 
and to this extent the work is strictly a grammar 
of the English language. But it is well known 
that the current grammarians and the critical 
philologists have long ceased to write alike upon 
the English, or, indeed, upon any other language. 
For this reason, the sphere of the work becomes 
enlarged, so that, on many occasions, general 
principles have to be announced, fresh terms to 
be defined, and old classifications to be re-mo- 
delled.” As far as we understand these sen- 
tences, we conceive them to indicate a design to 
present the reader with an English grammar, 
enlarged, illustrated, and methodized by the 
more recent discoveries of critical philology ; 
and judging of the execution by such a standard, 
we do not find that it fulfils the conditions. It 


is, indeed, neither a grammar, nor a commen 
upon a grammar. Neither is it an essay on thy 
English language, nor entitled to any other 

ellation, involving the idea of a popular al 

t is, in truth, a most learned and laborioys 
inquiry into some of the more abstruse points jy 
general grammar, and in that of the English lg. 
guage in particular; commencing with its histo. 
rical descent and connexions, and including the 
causes of many of its leading peculiarities ¢ 
structure and condition. By the word grammy 
in ordinary parlance, is understood a collection 
of rules; whereas the work before us, so far 
it has attained to the character of a well-ordered 
design, is a repertory of the reasons which are g 
the bottom of rules. 

This imperfect enunciation of the preface 
and title-page we are inclined to attribute to 
a peculiarity in the mind from which it ems. 
nated: at least, we have found traces of , 
similar defect in the body of the work, in 
which the overwhelming multitude of detail 
interferes with a clear exposition of general prin. 
ciples, such as the idle habits of modern readers 
lead them to require at the hands of an author, 
Either Professor Latham has fallen into that 
common error of the learned and the refined, the 
supposition that those things which are clear to 
themselves must be equally so to others; o 
he has himself failed in discovering the order 
and developement of ideas necessary to render. 
ing an obscure subject perfectly plain and in 
telligible. On this account we view this very 
valuable work rather as a collection for a philo- 
sophic grammar of the English language, than 
as a satisfactory essay towards its completion, 

Such, however, as it is, it is the work ofa 
scholar; and it embraces a series of facts, of 
which the ordinary grammarians of this country 
have seldom even a notion. It is the opening 
of arich mine; and by making the reader ac- 
quainted with the mere contents of that mine, it 
may become the means of a vast revolution in 
the character of English learning: for the con- 
nexions between grammar and the higher depart- 
ments of philosophy are of the most intimate 
kind ; and the imperfect study of words is among 
the most pregnant causes of the existing imper- 
fections of our knowledge of things. 

Not only the nature of the volume, but the 
manner of its execution precludes the por 
sibility of giving a succinct account of its con- 
tents, or of making a series of extracts having 
a mutual dependence and bearing on each 
other. The most that we can say is, that tle 
book opens with an elaborate display of the 
origines of the English tongue, of the various 
languages which have contributed their portion 
to its formation. The second part enters into 
an investigation of ‘“ sounds, letters, pronuncli- 
tion, and spelling.” The third treats of etymo- 
logy in its connexion with what are familiarly 
termed the accidents of the language; and it 
contains a vast assemblage of facts, forming the 


“scantlings” of a true and luminous theory of 


their origin and causation. Parts IV. and V. 
discuss the subjects of Syntax and Prosody. — 
Abstaining from any more minute analysis 
we must also forego ali detailed criticism. We 
may, however, be permitted to observe, that in 
the second part, which treats of sounds and letters, 
the author has laboured under a disadvantage, 
in his apparent unacquaintance with, or perhaps 
neglect of, anatomical and physiological cons 
derations, which lie at the bottom of the muta 
bility of particular letters, as well as of the un- 
steadiness of spoken language, personal, provin- 
cial, and historical. In preparing for a seco 
edition, we earnestly recommend the Professor 
not to neglect this view of his subject. 
Without further remark, we proceed to extratt 





a few samples, illustrative of points the least 
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likely to prove dry or uninteresting to the general 
reader. Among the many causes of the corrup- 
tions of language, not the least curious is the in- 
fluence of the ear upon associations. Of this 
we have an instance in the phrase ‘‘one does or 
saysso and so;” in which the word “ one” passes 
with most persons as a numeral; we believe that 
the French analogous “ on,” passes equally with 
the multitude as a corruption of “un.” The 
following is the truth :— 

Qne.—From the French on. Observe that this 
jsfrom the Latin homo, in Old French hom, om. In 
the Germanic tongues man is used in the same sense: 
Man sagt = one says = on dit.” 

“Let a word be introduced from a foreign lan- 
guage Let it have some resemblance in form to an 
English word, and let the meanings of the two words 
be not absolutely incompatible. We may then have 
aword of foreign origin taking the appearance of an 
English one. Such, amongst others, are beef-eater, 
from boeuffetier; sparrow grass, from asparagus ; 
Shotover (a hill in Oxfordshire), from Chateau vert ; 
Jerusalem artichoke, from Girasole, &c. &c. Even 
these forms have their value in Etymology ; since 
language is affected by false analogies as well as by 
true ones.” 

The different accentuation of Princéss from 
that of its analogues Marchioness and Diichess, 
is well explained in the following extract :— 

“The circumstance of prince ending in the sound 
of s, works a change in the accent of the word. As 
sis the final letter, it is necessary, in forming the 
Plural Number, and the Genitive Case, to add, not 
the simple letter s, as in peers, priests, &c. &e., but 
the syllable -es. This makes the Plural Number and 
Genitive Case the same as the feminine form. Hence 
[for distinction’s sake] the Feminine form is accented 
princéss, while peéress, priestess, &c. &c., carry the 
accent on the first syllable. Princéss is remarkable 
as being the only word in English where the accent 
lies on the subordinate syllable.” 

In treating of such compounds (peculiar to our 
language) as gold-ring, apple-tree, wheel-barrow, 
the author inquires into the cause of their order 
of succession ; it being obviously not indifferent 
to say gold-ring, or ring-gold. This seems to 
have embarrassed him, although, in fact, he has 
himself satisfactorily explained the matter. 

“Is it because the former element is the most im- 
portant that it is placed first? Iam not prepared 
tosay this. It is not certain, either, that the most 
important of two words naturally comes first, or that, 
in the majority of languages, it actually comes first. 
I know no reason why, in another language, a word 
like tree-rose should not have the meaning of the 
English word rose-tree, and vice versd.” 

This is a singular hesitation, to occur after a 
previous observation like the following :— 

“In each of the Compounds quoted above, it may 
be seen that it is the second word which is qualified, 
or defined, by the first, and that it is not the first 
which is qualified, or defined, by the second. Of 
yards, beams, trees, loads, smiths, there may be many 
sorts, and, in order to determine what particular sort 
of yard, beam, tree, load, or smith, may be meant, the 
words vine, sun, apple, ship, and silver, are prefixed. 
In Compound words it is the first term that defines 
or particularizes the second. That the idea given by 
the word apple-tree is not referable to the words 
apple and tree, irrespective of the order in which they 
occur, may be seen by reversing the position of them. 
The word ¢tree-apple, although not existing in the 
language, is as correct a word as thorn-apple. In 
tree-apple, the particular sort of apple meant is de- 
noted by the word tree, and if there were in our 
gardens various sorts of plants called apples, of which 
some grew along the ground and others upon trees, 
such a word as ¢ree-apple would be required in order 
to be opposed to earth-apple, or ground-apple, or some 
word of the kind. In the Compound words free- 
apple and apple-tree, we have the same elements dif- 
ferently arranged. However, as the word tree-apple 
Snot current in the language, the class of Compounds 
indicated by it may seem to be merely imaginary. 
Nothing is farther from being the case. A tree-rose is 
4 rose of a particular sort. The generality of roses 
being on shrubs, this grows on a tree. Its peculiarity 





consists in this fact, and this particular character is 
expressed by the word tree prefixed. A rose-tree is a 
tree of a particular sort, distinguished from apple- 
trees, and trees in general, (in other words, particu- 
larized or defined) by the word tree prefixed.” 

The observation is judicious and correct; and 
it seems singular the author did not pursue it to 
its consequence,—namely, that the first of the 
two words does duty as an adjective, and that, it 
being the genius of our language to place the 
adjective before, and not after, the substantive, 
that usage necessarily determined the order of 
the combination. In point of fact, these com- 
posed words are derivable froma slovenly running 
them together in rapid speech, and a consequent 
coalition between them in writing, founded on a 
false analogy. In their nature, the two com- 
ponent words are as distinct, as any regularly 
written substantive and adjective in the round of 
speech. 

In conclusion, we must apologize to the author 
for the imperfect account we have rendered of 
his work, which bears proportion not to its in- 
trinsic value, but to the general objects and 
character of our own columns, and the very 
limited space which can be assigned to a subject 
so remote from common interests. 





Diary and Letters of Madame D' Arblay, Author 
of ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ §ce. Edited by her 
Niece. Vol. I. (1778—1780.) 

(Second Notice.) 
Ir is a pleasant task to proceed with the Bur- 
ney gallery. The artist's hand improves in 
ease and courage in proportion as she herself 
retreats into the background; and yet, ere we 
indulge in the originals spied out by her humor- 
ous eye, and perpetuated by her keen-pointed 
pen, we are bound to show the daughter and 
the authoress, in her most amiable aspect, par- 
ticularly as we have hinted some slight objec- 
tions to the oppressive humility so largely 
vaunted in her diaries. Urged by the flatteries 
of the Streatham coterie, the warm interest ex- 
pressed by Murphy, and the honeyed persua- 

sions of Sheridan, Miss Burney completed a 

comedy. This all agreed in pronouncing charm- 

ing,—a worthy sister to ‘ Evelina,’—till it fell 
under the censorship of honest “ Daddy Crisp,” 
and the gentle, but clear-sighted Dr. Burney. 

But the hermit of Chessington and the historian 

of music “ were of one accord,” not merely in 

criticising the work, but in counselling its entire 
suppression—a bitter pill to be swallowed by 
one whose society Johnson was courting, and 
whose assistance Sheridan was soliciting! Yet 
we cannot call to mind any letter written under 
such a downfall of many hopes, at once more 
sweet-tempered and honest than the following : 

“ Miss F. Burney to Dr. Burney. 

“The fatal knell, then, isknolled,and down among 
the dead men sink the poor * Witlings’\—for ever, 
and for ever, and for ever! I give a sigh, whether I 
will or not, to their memory ! for, however worthless, 
they were mes enfans, and one must do one’s nature, 
as Mr. Crisp will tell you of the dog. You, my 
dearest sir, who enjoyed, I really think, even more 
than myself, the astonishing success of my first 
attempt, would, I believe, even more than myself, be 
hurt at the failure of my second ; and I am sure I 
speak from the bottom of a very honest heart, when 
I most solemnly declare, that upon your account any 
disgrace would mortify and afflict me more than upon 
my own; for whatever appears with your knowledge, 
will be naturally supposed to have met with your 
approbation, and, perhaps, your assistance ; there- 
fore, though all particular censure would fall where 
it ought—upon me—yet any general censure of the 
whole, and the plan, would cruelly, but certainly in- 
volve you in its severity. Of this I have been sen- 
sible from the moment my ‘authorshipness’ was dis- 
covered, and, therefore, from that moment I deter- 
mined to have no opinion of my own in regard to 
what I should thenceforth part with out of my own 





hands. I would long since have burnt the fourth 
act, upon your disapprobation of it, but that f waited, 
and was by Mrs. Thrale so much encouraged to 
wait, for your finishing the piece. You have finished 
it now, in every sense of the word. Partial faults 
may be corrected ; but what I most wished was, to 
know the general effect of the whole; and as that 
has so terribly failed, all petty criticisms would be 
needless. I shall wipe it all from my memory, and 
endeavour never to recollect that I ever wrote it. 
You bid me open my heart to you,—and so, my 
dearest sir, I will, for it is the greatest happiness of 
my life that I dare be sincere to you. I expected 
many objections to be raised—a thousand errors to be 
pointed out—and a million of alterations to be pro- 
posed ; but the suppression of the piece were words 
I did not expect ; indeed, after the warm approbation 
of Mrs. Thrale, and the repeated commendations 
and flattery of Mr. Murphy, how could I? I do 
not, therefore, pretend to wish you should think a 
decision, for which I was so little prepared, has given 
me no disturbance ; for I must be a far more egregi- 
ous witling than any of those I tried to draw, to ima- 
gine you could ever credit that I wrote without some 
remote hope of success now—though I literally did 
when I composed ‘ Evelina!’ But my mortification 
is not at throwing away the characters, or the contriv- 
ance ;—it is allat throwing away the time,—which 
I with difficulty stole, and which I have buried in the 
mere trouble of writing. What my daddy Crisp says, 
‘that it would be the best policy, but for pecuniary 
advantages, for me to write no more,’ is exactly what 
I have always thought since * Evelina’ was published. 
But I will not now talk of putting it in practice,—for 
the best way I can take of showing that I have a 
true and just sense of the spirit of your condemna- 
tion, is not to sink sulky and dejected under it, but 
to exert myself to the utmost of my power in endea- 
vours to produce something less reprehensible. And 
this shall be the way I will pursue as soon as my 
mind is more at ease about Hetty and Mrs. Thrale, 
and as soon as I have read myself into a forgetful- 
ness of my old dramatis persone,—lest I should pro- 
duce something else as witless as the last. Adieu, 
my dearest, kindest, truest, best friend. I will never 
proceed so far again without your counsel, and then 
I shall not only save myself so much useless trouble, 
but you, who so reluctantly blame, the kind pain 
which I am sure must attend your disapprobation. 
The world will not always go well, as Mrs. Sapient 
might say, and I am sure I have long thought I have 
had more than my share of success already.” 

From this lesson to all rising authors, we will 
proceed to passages more generally amusing. 
Murphy, Sheridan, and the Thrales, had some 
reason, we think, to look for a good comedy 
from one who could write down, and doubtless 
talk over, every-day groups and every-day 

eople, in Fanny Burney’s lively style. Here is 
- sketch of a Brighthelmstone bore. The 
specimens of club-talk in Bulwer’s ‘ England 
and the English,’ and dear Mrs. Nickleby’s 
misty recollections of the spice-box and the dis- 
sipations of the Peltirogus family, hardly exceed 
his eloquence in vapid obscurity :— 

“* Well, I say, what, Miss Burney, so you had 
a very good party last Tuesday?—what we will 
call the family party—in that sort of way? Pray 
who had you?? ‘Mr. Chamier.’ ‘* Mr. Chamier, 
ay? Give me leave to tell you, Miss Burney, 
that Mr. Chamier is what we call a very sen- 
sible man!’ ‘Certainly. And Mr. Pepys.’ * Mr. 
Pepys? Ay, very good—very good in that sort of 
way. I’m quite sorry I could not be here; but I 
was so much indisposed—quite what we call the 
nursing party.’ ‘I'm very sorry; but I hope little 
Sharp is well?’ ‘ Ma’am, your most humble! you're 
a very good lady, indeed !—quite what we call a good 
lady! Little Sharp is perfectly well: that sort of 
attention, and things of that sort,—the bow-wow 
system is very well. But pray, Miss Burney, give 
me leave to ask, in that sort of way, had you any- 
body else?’ ‘Yes, Lady Ladd and Mr. Seward. 
* So, so!—quite the family system! Give me leave 
to tell you, Miss Burney, this commands attention ! 
—what we call a respectable invitation! I am sorry 
I could not come, indeed ; for we young men, Miss 
Burney, we make it what we call a sort of rule to 
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take notice of this sort of attention. But I was ex- 
tremely indisposed, indeed—what we call the walnut 
system had quite. Pray what’s the news, Miss 
Burney ?—in that sort of way—is there any news?” 
© None, that I have heard. Have you heard any ?” 
‘Why, very bad!—very bad, indeed !—quite what 
we call poor old England! I was told, in town,— 
fact—fact, I assure you—that these Dons intend us 
an invasion this very month!—they and the Mon- 
sieurs intend us the respectable salute this very 
month ;—the powder system, in that sort of way! 
Give me leave to tell you, Miss Burney, this is what 
we call a disagreeable visit, in that sort of way.’” 

Next comes the mother of the beauty in tears 
—the incomparable S. S.—who was encountered 
at Tunbridge Wells :— 

“ Mrs. Streatfield is very—very little, but per- 
fectly well made, thin, genteel, and delicate. She 
has been quite beautiful, and has still so much of 
beauty left, that to call it only the remains of a fine 
face seems hardly doing her justice. She is very 
lively, and an excellent mimic, and is, I think, as 
much superior to her daughter in natural gifts as her 
daughter is to her in acquired ones: and how infi- 
nitely preferable are parts without education to edu- 
cation without parts! * * But her character is yet 
not half told. She has a kind of whimsical conceit, 
and odd affectation, that, joined to a very singular 
sort of humour, makes her always seem to be re- 
hearsing some scene ina comedy. She takes off, if 
she mentions them, all her own children, and, though 
she quite adores them, renders them ridiculous with 
all her power. She laughs at herseif for her small- 
ness and for her vagaries, just with the same ease 
and ridicule as if she were speaking of some other 
person ; and, while perpetually hinting at being old 
and broken, she is continually frisking, flaunting, and 
playing tricks, like a young coquet. When I was 
introduced to her by Mrs. Thrale, who said ‘ Give 
me leave, ma’am, to present to you a friend of your 
daughter's— Miss Burney,’ she advanced to me with 
a tripping pace, and, taking one of my fingers, said, 
* Allow me, ma’am, will you, to create a little ac- 


quaintance with you.’” 4 
Those were the days-of romps, sparklers and 
dashers—three species o&omankind now ex- 


tinct. Another subject, yétfaller of vagaries 
than Mrs. Streatfield, was found in a Miss Birch, 
but we have no room-for her portrait. Then 
come glimpses of the Cuitberlands—the dra- 
matist so jaundiced by the feaxs of stage rivalry, 
that he could not endure so much as to face 
‘Evelina’; his daughters, whose high feathers 
procured them the notoriety of being hissed at 
the playhouse, and whose outrageous stares were 
only to be put an end to by the cold contempt 
of the proud Queeny Thrale; and “young Mr. 
Cumberland, a handsome soft-looking youth,” 
says our authoress, ‘who fixed his eyes upon 
me incessantly, though but the evening before, 
when I saw him at Hicks’s, he looked as if it 
would have been a diminution of his dignity to 
have regarded me twice.” We must give a spe- 
cimen of the behaviour of this engaging party :— 

“ On the announcement of the carriage, we went 
into the next room for our cloaks, where Mrs. Thrale 
and Mr. Cumberland were in deep conversation. 
‘Oh, here’s Miss Burney ? said Mrs. Thrale aloud. 
Mr. Cumberland turned round, but withdrew his 
eyes instantly ; and I, determined not to interrupt 
them, made Miss Thrale walk away with me. In 
about ten minutes she left him, and we all came 
home. As soon as we were in the carriage,—‘ It has 
been,’ said Mrs. Thrale, warmly, ‘all I could do not to 
affront Mr. Cumberland to-night!’ ‘ Oh, I hope not !’ 
cried I; ‘I would not have you for all the world!’ 
€ Why, I have refrained ; but with great difficulty !’ 
And then she told me the conversation she had just 
had with him. As soon as I made off, he said, with 
a spiteful tone of voice,—* Oh, that young lady is 
an author, I hear!’ ‘ Yes,’ answered Mrs. Thrale, 
‘author of * Evelina.’’ ‘ Humph,—I am told it has 
some humour!’ ‘Ay, indeed! Johnson says nothing 
like it has appeared for years!’ ‘So,’ cried he, 
biting his lips, and waving uneasily in his chair, ¢ so, 
so!’ * Yes,’ continued she, ‘and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds told Mr, Thrale he would give fifty pounds to 





know the author!’ ‘So, so—oh, vastly well!’ cried 
he, putting his hand on his forehead. ‘ Nay,’ added 
she, ‘ Burke himself sat up all night to finish it!* 
This seemed quite too much for him; he put both 
his hands to his face, and waving backwards and 
forwards, said,—‘ Oh, vastly well !—this will do for 
anything!’ with a tone as much as to say, Pray, no 
more! Then Mrs. Thrale bid him good night, long- 
ing, she said, to call Miss Thrale first, and say, * So 
you won't speak to my daughter ?—why, she is no 
author !? ” 

Mr. B—y was another original :—if a copy 
deserve such a name; for he seems to have 
aped the Johnsonian method of settling every 
question, carrying the Doctor’s knock-down 
system to the extreme, without the Doctor’s wit. 
‘Evelina,’ of course, was an exception to his 
wholesale condemnations. But here is a more 
manageable picture, small and bright as a mi- 
niature :— 

“ By far the best among our men acquaintance 
here, and him who, next to Mr. Selwin, I like the 
best, isa Mr. Tidy. You will probably suspect, as 
Lady Hesketh did last night when she met him 
here, that this is a nickname only, whereas he hath 
not, heaven knows, a better in the world! He ap- 
pears a grave, reserved, quiet man; but he is a sar- 
castic, observing, and ridiculing man. No trusting 
to appearances, no, not even to wigs! for a meaner, 
more sneaking and pitiful wig,—a wig that less be- 
speaks a man worth twopence in his pocket, or two 
ideas in his head, did I never see than that of Mr. 
Tidy.” 

We are not sure that the passing mention of 
Cowper’s warm-hearted cousin and correspondent 
has not to answer for the partiality which has 
made us extract Mr. Tidy’s sneaking wig. What 
a different world of associations is opened by her 
name: what a change she must have found in 
the melancholy retirement of Weston, after the 
Tunbridge Pantiles, when alive with such flutter- 
ing wits and saucy talkers as she here figures 
among! ‘ Where, indeed, will you find such 
another set”! exclaims Daddy Crisp, with a cor- 
diality which makes us love him :— 

“ O, Fanny, set this down as the happiest period 
of your life ; and when you come to be old and sick, 
and health and spirits are fled (for the time may 
come), then live upon remembrance, and think that 
you have had your share of the good things of this 
world, and say,—For what I have received, the Lord 
make me thankful !” 


But we must have done with Tunbridge, and 
exhibit our authoress on a more cohtaiel stage, 
none other than that of Bath. Ere the “city of 
the waters,” however, is reached, a halt made 
by the travellers must detain us also; that we 
may introduce our readers to the Lawrence 
family, and to young Lawrence, afterwards Sir 
Thomas :— 

“ The third day we reached Devizes. And here, 
Mrs.Thrale and I were much pleased with our hostess, 
Mrs. Laurence, who seemed something above her 
station in her inn. While we were at cards before 
supper, we were much surprised by the sound of a 
piano-forte. I jumped up, and ran to listen whence 
it proceeded. I found it came from the next room, 
where the overture to the * Buona Figliuola’ was per- 
forming. The playing was very decent, but as the 
music was not quite new to me, my curiosity was not 
whole ages in satisfying, and therefore I returned to 
finish the rubber. * * Well, another deal was hardly 
played, ere we heard the sound of a voice, and out I 
ran again. The singing, however, detained me not 
long, and so back I whisked: but the performance, 
however indifferent in itself, yet surprised us at the 
Bear at Devizes, and therefore Mrs. Thrale deter- 
mined to know from whom it came. Accordingly, she 
tapped at the door. A very handsome girl, about 
thirteen years old, with fine dark hair upon a finely 
formed forehead, opened it. Mrs. Thrale made an 
apology for her intrusion, but the poor girl blushed 
and retreated into a corner of the room : another girl, 
however, advanced, and obligingly and gracefully in- 
vited us in, and gave usall chairs, She was just six- 
teen, extremely pretty, and with a countenance better 





than her features, though those were also very 


Mrs. Thrale made her many compliments, Which 
she received with a mingled modesty and P 

both becoming and interesting. She was, indeed, 4 
sweetly pleasing girl. We found they were joj 
daughters of our hostess, and born and bred at De 
vizes. We were extremely pleased with them and 
made them a long visit, which I wished to have 
longer. But though those pretty girls struck ug » 
much, the wonder of the family was yet to be 
duced. This was their brother, a most lovely boy of 
ten years of age, who seems to be not merely the 
wonder of their family, but of the times, for hig 
astonishing skill in drawing. They protest he ha 
never had any instruction, yet showed us some of his 
productions that were really beautiful. Those tha 
were copies were delightful—those of his own com. 
position amazing, though far inferior. I was equally 
struck with the boy and his works. We found that 
he had been taken to town, and that all the painter 
had been very kind to him, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had pronounced him, the mother said, the most 
mising genius he had ever met with. Mr. Hoare has 
been so charmed with this sweet boy’s drawings that 
he intends sending him to Italy with his own gon, 
This house was full of books, as well as painting, 
drawings, and music; and all the family seem not 
only ingenious and industrious, but amiable ; added 
to which, they were strikingly handsome.” 


Names that read little less strangely are en- 
countered in every page. The prs Ae, and 
great aunt of Lord Byron—the mother of Lord 
Byron’s Mary Chaworth—and, as a young man, 
that General Phipps, whose gay and genial life, 
protracted to an unusual length, closed some 
four summers ago. Here is another star—but 
who, now, remembers Jerningham’s poetry !— 

“ We met Mr. Jerningham, the poet. I have lately 
been reading his poems, if his they may be called, 
He seems a mighty delicate gentleman ; looks to be 
painted, and is all daintification in manner, speech 
and dress, The rest of the company I shall not 
trouble you with mentioning, save Miss Leigh, who 
sat next me, and filled up all the evening with hear 
ing of Mr. Crisp, and talking of Mrs. Gast, except 
what was given to attending to Mr. Jerningham’ 
singing to his own accompaniment upon the harp, 
He has about as much voice as Sacchini, and very 
sweet toned, though very English; and he sung and 
played with a fineness that somewhat resembled the 
man we looked at at Piozzi’s benefit ; for it required 
a painful attention to hear him. And while he sings, 
he looks the gentlest of all dying Corydons!” 


And who recollects the Pierre to the Belvi- 
dera so lightly esteemed, in the following para- 
graph? 

“ At the desire of Miss F. Bowdler, we all went 
to the play, to see an actress she is doatingly fond 
of, Mrs. Siddons, in Belvidera ; but instead of falling 
in love with her, we fell in love with Mr. Lee, who 
played Pierre—and so well! I did not believe such 
an actor existed now our dear Garrick is gone; 
better, except Garrick, never did I see—nor any one 
nearly equal to him—for sense, animation, looks, 
voice, grace—Oh, for everything the part would ad- 
mit—he is indeed delightful.” 

Anstey, more famous than “the pink and 
white poet” Miss Burney so ludicrously de- 
scribed, disappointed her by “ a mighty heavy 
and unfavourable air, look, and manner.” Now 
comes a cage of oddities, capitally hit off, with 
“slow music” by way of a preamble :— 

“We were appointed to meet the Bishop of 
Chester at Mrs. Montagu’s. This proved a very 
gloomy kind of grandeur; the Bishop waited for 
Mrs. Thrale to speak, Mrs. Thrale for the Bishop; 
so neither of them spoke at all! Mrs. Montagu 
cared not a fig, as long as she spoke herself, and 80 
she harangued away. Meanwhile Mr. Melmoth, 
the Pliny Melmoth, as he is called, was of the party, 
and seemed to think nobody half so great as himself, 
and therefore chose to play first violin without fur 
ther ceremony. But, altogether, the evening was 
not what it was intended to be, and I fancy nobody 
was satisfied. It is always thus in long-pro) 
meetings. The Bishop, however, seems to be avery 
elegant man: Mrs. Porteus, his lady, is a very se 
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gible and well-bred woman: he had also a sister with 
him, who sat quite mum all the night, and looked 
jgious weary. Mr. Melmoth seems intolerably 
gelfsufficient—appears to look upon himself as the 
frst man in Bath, and has a proud conceit in look 
and manner, mighty forbidding. His lady is in 
pothing like the Bishop's; I am sure I should pity 
her if'she were. * * We had an engagement of long 
standing, to drink tea with Miss L , whither we 
all went, and a most queer evening did we spend, 
When we entered, she and all her company were 
Jooking out of the window: however, she found us 
out in a few minutes, and made us welcome ina 
grain of delight and humbleness at receiving us, that 
her into a flutter of spirits, from which she never 
recovered all the evening. Her fat, jolly mother 
took her seat at the top of the room; next to her 
gta lady in a riding habit, whom I soon found to be 
Mrs. Dobson ; below her sat a gentlewoman ; prim, 
upright, neat, and mean ; and, next to her, sat an- 
other, thin, haggard, wrinkled, fine, and tawdry, with 
athousand flippery ornaments and old-fashioned fur- 
belows; she was excellently nick-named, by Mrs. 
Thrale, the Duchess of Monmouth. On the opposite 
side was placed Mrs, Thrale, and, next to her, 
Queeny. For my own part, little liking the appear- 
ance of the set, and half-dreading Mrs. Dobson, from 
whose notice I wished to escape, I had made up my- 
wif to one of the now deserted windows, and Mr. 
Thrale had followed me. As to Miss L . she 
came to stand by me, and her panic, I fancy, returned, 
for she seemed quite panting with a desire to say 
gmething, and an incapacity to utter it. It proved 
happy for me that I had taken this place, for in a few 
minutes the mean, neat woman, whose name was 
Aubrey, asked if Miss Thrale was Miss Thrale ? 
‘Yes,ma’am.’ * And pray ma’am, who is that other 
young lady ?? ‘A daughter of Dr. Burney’s, ma’am.’ 
‘What!’ cried Mrs. Dobson, ‘is that the lady that 
has favoured us with that excellent novel?’ *£ Yes, 
naam,’ Then burst forth a whole volley from all 
atonee. * Very extraordinary, indeed !’ said one— 
‘Dear heart, who'd have thought it ?’ said another— 
‘I never saw the like in my life!’ said athird. And 
Mrs, Dobson, entering more into detail, began prais- 
ingit through, but chiefly Evelina herself, which she 
sid was the most natural character she had ever met 
inany book. Meantime, I had almost thrown my- 
elf out of the window, in my eagerness to get out of 
the way of this gross and noisy applause ; but poor 
Miss L_—, having stood quite silent a long time, 
simpering, and nodding her assent to what was said, 
at last broke forth with, ‘I assure you, ma’am, 
ve've been all quite delighted: that is, we had read 
itbefore, but only now upon reading it again—’ I 
thanked her, and talked of something else, and she 
tok the hint to have done ; but said, * Pray, ma’am, 
vil you favour me with your opinion of Mrs. Dob- 
sn's works ?? A pretty question, in a room so small 
that even a whisper would be heard from one end to 
mother! However, I truly said I had not read them, 
Mr. and Mrs, Whalley now arrived, and I was 
obliged to go to a chair—when such staring followed; 
they could not have opened their eyes wider when 
they first looked at the Guildhall giants! I looked 
vith all the gravity and demureness possible, in order 
fo keep them from coming plump to the subject 
qin, and, indeed this, for a while, kept them off. 
fon after Dr. Harrington arrived, which closed our 
party. Miss L went whispering to him, and then 
aameup to me, with a look of dismay, and said, *O, 
mam, I’m so prodigiously concerned ; Mr. Henry 
¥on't come !* ‘ Who, ma’am ?’ ‘ Mr. Henry, ma’am, 
thedoctor’s son. But, to be sure, he does know you 
utehere, or else—but I’m quite concerned, indeed, 
here now we shall have no young gentlemen!’ 
‘0, all the better,’ cried I, ‘I hope we shall be able 
odo very well without.’ ‘O yes, ma’am, to be 
ure. I don’t mean for any common young gentle- 
men; but Mr. Henry, ma’am, it’s quite another 
thing ;—however, I think he might have come ; but 
I did not happen to mention in my card that you 
Ws to be here, and so—but I think it serves him 
Mght for not coming to see me.’ Soon after the 
mamma hobbled to me, and began a furious panegyric 
Yon my book, saying, at the same time, ‘ I wonder, 
how you could get at them low characters. As 
the lords and ladies, that’s no wonder at all; but, 
4% to t’others, why, I have not stirred, night nor 





morning, while I’ve been reading it: if I don’t 
wonder how you could be so clever!’ And much, 
much more. And, scarcely had she unburthened her- 
self, ere Miss L—— trotted back to me, crying, in 
a tone of mingled triumph and vexation, ‘ Well, 
ma’am, Mr. Henry will be very much mortified 
when he knows who has been here ; that he will, in- 
deed: however, I’m sure he deserves it!’ I made 
some common sort of reply, that I hoped he was 
better engaged, which she vehemently declared was 
impossible. We had now some music. Miss L 
sung various old elegies of Jackson, Dr. Harrington, 
and Linley, and O how I dismalled in hearing them! 
Mr. Whalley, too, sung * Robin Gray,’ and divers 
other melancholic ballads, and Miss Thrale sang ‘ Ti 
seguiro fedele.’ But the first time there was a 
cessation of harmony, Miss L again respectfully 
approaching me, cried, ‘ Well, all my comfort is 
that Mr. Henry will be prodigiously mortified! But 
there's a ball to-night, so I suppose he’s gone to that. 
However, I’m sure if he had known of meeting you 
young ladies here—but it’s all good enough for him, 
for not coming!’ ‘ Nay,’ cried I, ‘if meeting young 
ladies is a motive with him, he can have nothing to 
regret while at a ball, where he will see many more 
than he could here.’ *O, ma’am, as to that—but I 
say no more, because it mayn’t be proper ; but, to be 
sure, if Mr. Henry had known—however, he’ll be 
well mortified!’ Soon after this, a chair next mine 
being vacated, Mrs. Dobson came and seated herself 
in it, to my somewhat dismay, as [ knew what would 
follow. * * Well, have you enough of this ridiculous 
evening? Mrs. Thrale and I have mutually agreed 
that we neither of us ever before had so complete a 
dish of gross flattery as this night. Yet let me be 
fair, and tell you that this Mrs. Dobson, though 
coarse, low-bred, forward, self-sufficient, and flaunt- 
ing, seems to have a strong and masculine under- 
standing, and parts that, had they been united with 
modesty, or fostered by education, might have made 
her a shining and agreeable woman: but she has 
evidently kept low company, which she has risen 
above in literature, but not in manners.” 

And this homespun dame was the refined and 
learned Petrarch’s biographer! No wonder, if 
such were her company manners, that she should 
be the hard mistress she was to her maid and 
amanuensis, whom (if our memory serve us 
right) she used to call out of bed at all hours 
of the night, with the peremptory alarm of 
“ Molly! Molly !—A thought! a thought!” 


The Bowdlers were a shade more companion- 
able. We have next a picture of Lady Miller, 
the Calliope of Horace Walpole’s sarcastic 
sketch, the proprietress of the Bath Easton 
Vase, and the prize-giver to the Duchess of 
Northumberland for her ode on a buttered 
muffin :— 

“ Lady Miller is a round, plump, coarse-looking 
dame of about forty, and while all her aim is to 
appear an elegant woman of fashion, all her success 
is to seem an ordinary woman in very common 
life, with fine clothes on. Her manners are bustling, 
her air is mock-important, and her manners very 
inelegant.” 

“ We went to Bath Easton. Mrs. Lambart went 
with us. The heuse is charmingly situated, well 
fitted up, convenient, and pleasant, and not large, 
but commodious and elegant. Thursday is still their 
public day for company, though the business of the 
vase is over for this season. The room into which 
we were conducted was so much crowded we could 
hardly make our way. Lady Miller came to the 
door, and, as she had first done to the rest of us, 
took my hand, and led me up to a most prodigious 
fat old lady, and introduced me to her. This was 
Mrs. Riggs, her ladyship’s mother, who seems to have 
Bath Easton and its owners under her feet. I was 
smiled upon with a graciousness designedly marked, 
and seemed most uncommonly welcome. Mrs, Riggs 
looked as if she could have shouted for joy at sight 
of me! She is mighty merry and facetious. Sir John 
was very quiet, but very civil. I saw the place ap- 
propriated for the vase, but at this time it was re- 
moved. As it was hot, Sir John Miller offered us to 
walk round the house, and see his green-house, &c. 
* * Afterwards, when we returned into the house, we 





found another room filled with company. Among 
those that I knew were the Caldwells, the Gren- 
villes, some of the Bowdlers, Mr. Wyndham, and 
Miss J . * * Some time after, while I was talk- 
ing with Miss W and Harriet Bowdler, Mrs. 
Riggs came up to us, and with an expression of 
comical admiration, fixed her eyes upon me, and for 
some time amused herself with apparently watching 
me. Mrs. Lambart, who was at cards, turned round 
and begged me to give her her cloak, for she felt 
rheumatic; I could not readily find it, and after 
looking some time, I was obliged to give her my 
own ; but while I was hunting, Mrs. Riggs followed 
me, laughing, nodding, and looking much delighted, 
and every now and then saying, —‘ That's right, 
Evelina !—Ah, look for it, Evelina !—Evelina always 
did so—she always looked for people’s cloaks, and 
was obliging and well-bred !’ I grinned a little to be 
sure, but tried to escape her, by again getting between 
Miss W—— and Harriet Bowdler; but Mrs. Riggs 
still kept opposite to me, expressing from time to 
time, by‘uplifted hands and eyes, comical applause. 
* * When we were coming away, and Lady Miller 
and Sir John had both taken very civil leave of me, 
I curtsied in passing Mrs. Riggs, and she rose, and 
called after me— Set about another !’” 

It is impossible to look at these lively pictures 
without rejoicing in the increased common sense 
of our own times. There are plenty of Lady 
Millers and Mrs. Riggs’ no doubt—but they 
make no noise in the world of letters; and the 
days of the Bath Easton Vase, and of Miss 
More’s Glanvilla (Mrs, Boscawen’s country seat) 
are as “ clean gone” as the grey wigs and navy- 
blue riding habits of Lady Eleanor Butler and 
Miss Ponsonby. 

This section of the Burney diary contains its 
share of tragedy as wetl as of comicality. The 
party fees the midst of the Bath riots, an 
offset e disturbances fomented by Lord 
Gedige Gordon, which have of late found so 
graphic a chronicley.in ‘ Boz.’ A paragraph or 
two cannof but be acceptable :— 

“ The above I writ this morning, before I recol- 
lected this was not post day, and all is altered here 
since. The threats I despised were but too well 
grounded, for, to our utter amazement and conster- 
nation, the new Roman Catholic chapel in this town 
was set on fire at about nine o’clock. It is now 
burning with a fury that is dreadful, and the house 
of the priest belonging to it is in flames also. The 
poor persecuted man himself has, I believe, escaped 
with life, though pelted, followed, and very ill used. 
Mrs. Thrale and I have been walking about with the 
footmen several times. The whole town is still and 
orderly. The rioters do their work with great com- 
posure, and though there are knots of people in every 
corner, all execrating the authors of such outrages, 
nobody dares oppose them, An attempt indeed was 
made, but it was ill-conducted, faintly followed, and 
soon put an end to by a secret fear of exciting ven- 
geance. Alas! to what have we all lived!—the 
poor invalids here will probably lose all chance of 
life, from terror. Mr. Hay, our apothecary, has been 
attending the removal of two, who were confined to 
their beds in the street where the chapel is burning, 
The Catholics throughout the place are all threatened 
with destruction, and we met several porters, between 
ten and eleven at night, privately removing goods, 
walking on tiptoe, and scarcely breathing. I firmly 
believe, by the deliberate villany with which this riot 
is conducted, that it will go on in the same desperate 
way as in town, and only be stopped by the same 
desperate means. Our plan for going to Bristol is 
atanend. We are told it would be madness, as 
there are seven Romish chapels in it ; but we are 
determined upon removing somewhere to-morrow.” 

The following fragment of a letter from Miss 
Charlotte Burney, contains a feature of the Lon- 
don riots which ‘ Master Humphrey’ might have 
turned to capital account. Think of Miggs, 
making one of such a predatory expedition as is 
described below :— 

“To add to the pleasantness of our situation, there 
have been gangs of women going about to rob and 
plunder. Miss Kirwans went on Friday afternoon 
to walk in the Museum gardens, and were stopped 
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by a set of women, and robbed of all the money they 
had. The mob had proscribed the mews, for they 
said ‘ the king should not have a horse to ride upon!” | 
They besieged the new Somerset House, with inten- 
tion to destroy it, but were repulsed by some soldiers | 
placed there for that purpose. * * It sounds almost 
incredible, but they say, that on Wednesday night | 
last, when the mob were more powerful, more nu- | 
merous, and outrageous than ever, there was,-never- 
theless, a number of exceeding genteel people at 
Ranelagh, though they knew not but their houses 
might be on fire at the time!” 

We must have done with this amusing ga- 
lantee-show, in which the figures of other days 
live, move, and talk. But, ere closing it, it is 
only fair to Mrs. Thrale, here much mentioned 
onl little heard, to give her an opportunity of 
speaking for herself. She hits off the humours 
of a watering-place with as sharp a pen as that 
of her own “ Sweet Burney.” 

“ Brighthelmstone, Wednesday, July 19, 1780. 

* And so my letters please you, do they, my sweet 
Burney? I know yours are the most entertaining 
things that cross me in the course of the whole 
week ; and a miserable praise too, if you could figure 
to yourself my most dull companions. I write now 
from Bowen’s shop, where he has been settled about 
three days, I think; and here comes in one man 
hopping, and asks for ‘ Russell on Sca-water’—an- 
other tripping, and begs to have the last new novel 
sent him home to-night ; one lady tumbles the bal- 
lads about, and fingers the harpsichord, which stands 
here at every blockhead’s mercy ; and another looks 
over the Lilliputian library, and purchases Polly 
Sugarcake for her long-legged missey. My master is 
gone out riding, and we are to drink tea with Lady 
Rothes ; after which the Steyne hours begin, and we 
cluster round Thomas’s shop, and contend for the 
attention of Lord John Clinton, a man gho could, 
I think, be of consequence in no oth age upon 
earth, though a very well-informed and modest-man- 
nered boy. Dr. Pepys is resolutely and profoundly 
silent; and Lady Shelley, having heard wits com- 
mended, has taken up a new character, and says not 
only the severest but the cruellest things you ever 
heard in your life. Here is a Mrs. K , too, sister 
to the Duchess of M. .» who is very uncom- 
panionable indeed, and talks of Tumbridge. These, 
however, are literally all the people we ever speak 
to—oh yes, the Drummonds—but they are scarce 
blest with utterance. Mr. Scrase mends, and I spent 
an hour with him to-day. Now have I fairly done 
with Brighthelmstone, and will congratulate myself 
on being quite of your advice—as Pacchierotti would 
call it—concerning Burke the minor, whom I once 
met and could make nothing of. Poor Mr. Chamier! 


and poor Dr. Burney, too! The loss of real friends 
after a certain time of life is a terrible thing, let Dr. 
Johnson say what he will. Those who are first called 
do not get first home. I remember Chamier lament- 
ing for Mr. Thrale, who will now, I verily think, live 
to see many of those go before him who expected to 


stay long after. He will not surely look strange 
upon you, for he is glad to see your letters ; though 
he does not sigh over them so dismally as he did 
yesterday, over one he saw I had directed to Chid. 
Lord George Gordon is to be liberated upon bail, his 
quality brethren tell me. This is, I think, contrary 
to the general disposition of the people, who appear 
to wish his punishment. But the thunder-cloud 
always moves against the wind, you know. The 
going to Grub-street would have been a pretty ex- 

loit. Are you continuing to qualify yourself for an 
inhabitant ? Sweet Mrs. Cholmondeley! I am glad 
she can frolic and frisk so:—the time will come too 
soon, that will, as Grumio expresses it, ‘ tame man, 
woman, and beast,’—and thyself, fellow Curtis. The 
players this year are rather better than the last; but 
the theatre is no bigger than a hand-box, which is a 
proper precaution, I think, as here are not folks to 
fill even that. The shops are almost all shut still, 
and a dearth of money complained of that is lament- 
able; but we have taken some Spanish ships, it 
seems, and La Vera Cruz besides. Adieu,—and 
divide my truest kindness among all the dear New- 
tonians,* and keep yourself a large share. You are 





* Alluding to the house of Sir Isaac Newton, in St. Mar- 
tin’s Street, in which Dr. Burney was at this time residing. 


in no danger of invaders from the sea-coast. Susan 
and Sophy bathe and grow, and riot me out of my 
senses, I am ever, my dear girl, most faithfully 
yours, H. L. T.” 

The forthcoming volumes of this work must, 
we think, be eagerly looked for and warmly 
welcomed. Asa collection of gossip, we have 
had nothing like it for many years. 





History of the Republic of Texas. By N. D. 

Maillard, Esq. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Texas in 1840. By an Emigrant. 

Putnam. 

Tuere is no more striking characteristic of the 
present age, than the increased value of time. 
The labour, erewhile of years, is now consum- 
mated in an hour. A decade of modern existence 
is worth a century of “ the olden time”—for the 
true calculation of life is not by the number of 
its days, but by the number of its experiences. 
It is not alone in the mere arts and wants of 
life—not in the mere progress of invention— 
that this rapidity of movement is perceptible. 
Deeper and mightier energies are at work, 
energies affecting our moral, and especially our 
political, well-being; half the world has been 
converted into a crucible for experimentalizing 
on new social amalgams; and kingdoms and 
republics spring up around us, like so many 
volcanic islands ! 

Not the least remarkable of these modern 
formations is Texas—uniting, as it does, in its 
single self the double character of a rough, half- 
amalgamated colony, and an independent re- 
public, concluding treaties of commerce and 
amity with the most powerful countries in the 
world. It is not to be wondered at, that this 
new figure, which has so suddenly photographed 
itself among the worthies of the “ National 
Gallery,’”’ should attract considerable attention. 
Several works on ‘Texas have already issued from 
the English and American press, and the most 
remarkable of them (that by Mr. Kennedy) has 
been noticed at length in our columns (No. 708). 
‘The works whose titles head this article, have 
no further claim, than the identity of their sub- 
ject, to such close juxtaposition. In opinions and 
in character, they are diametrically at variance 
—they represent the pro and the con ;—the 
monarchical comfort-loving Englishman and the 
republican fortune-seeking American ;—the sole 
relation between them is, what a logician would 
call “the relation of opposition.” 

We can well imagine a country in the trans- 
ition state of Texas, presenting very contrary 
aspects to minds variously educated. The 
Englishmen (and Mr. Maillard, albeit “ Bar- 
rister-at-Law, of Texas,” is an Englishman) who 
enters it with all his ideas screwed up to the 
pitch of his home “ proprieties”—political, social, 
and domestic—will doubtless see nothing but 
faults in the scrambling unsettled state of the 
new republic; while the American who visits 
it in search of field for enterprise, will rejoice in 
the untilled soil, and the latitude of custom which 
offer a ready opening for his wakeful energies. 
Such would seem to have been the various moods 
in which Mr. Maillard and the ‘ Emigrant” 
visited the transatlantic Parvenu. The lengthy 
essay which the former has dignified with the title 
of ‘a History,” bears evident marks of being the 
product of ‘ one of the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion.” No favourable statement put forward by 
the admirers of Texas is left unqualified, if not 
directly negatived. So strong, indeed, is this 
“learned” historian’s zeal, that we could almost 
suspect the quondam editor of the Richmond 
Telescope (such was Mr. Maillard’s employment 
during part of his sojourn in the new republic) 
of having some private animosities to settle. We 
are not acquainted with the annals of the Rich- 
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mond TZ'elescope—but, judging from the bias 
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its editor displays, as historian of Texas, towards 
the more antiquated political creed of the 
world, we can well imagine that Mr. Maillard; 
telescopic effusions proved altogether unin. 
telligible to his readers in the new. 

Be this as it may, there is an evidence of pre. 
judice—a tendency to measure everything by 
a standard unduly elevated—which bids us be. 
ware how we place confidence in this “ History,” 
It is, doubtless, more than probable, that a tinge 
of the £? Dorado has crept into the very enticing 
descriptions of Texas, which have drawn so strong 
a current of emigration thither—but the pre. 
ponderance of favourable report is so great, and 
statistical facts tell so plainly of a steady increase 
in the number of the colonists, that we feel our. 
selves bound to give cautious audience to the 
statements of Mr. Maillard. That gentleman, 
indeed, takes occasion, in his preface, to express 
a hope that “reviewers will not allow his faults 
as a writer to prejudice them against his facts 
respecting Texas and the Texans ;”—and Mr, 
Maillard doubtless believes that, in this sentence, 
he has given a prospective quictus to every un- 
favourable reviewer, review he ever so severely, 
But, after all, a fact, like a figure, has a very 
small positive value—its real weight is derived 
from relation and position: a fact isolated, or 
only partially developed, may lead to a conclu- 
sion exactly the contrary of that to which it 
actually refers. 

Mr. Maillard gives a lengthy sketch of the his- 
tory of Texas—“ from the earliest period down to 
the present time.” ‘This is of some little value 
from the documents quoted therein—of none 
from its author’s workmanship. He elevates 
Santa Anna almost into a hero; and while the 
most virtuous indignation is vented against our 
friend, the ‘ Emigrant,” for some half pallia- 
tions of Texan cruelty towards the Indians, he 
calmly and deliberately takes up the defence of 
Santa Anna’s atrocities after the victory over 
Col. Fanning! ‘The massacre of San Antonio is 
recorded with a philosophic brevity, which seems 
to emulate Thucydides—although not exactly 
approaching his elegance of diction :— 

“On the night of the sixth, before any assistance 
could possibly reach him, Santa Anna attacked the 
Alamo, that now contained only 150 men, whena 
stubborn contest ensued, and the result was, that the 
Texans, at daylight, were obliged to cry for quarter, 
which was refused.” ! 

In this siege fell Razin Bowie, the inventorof 
the far-famed ‘‘ Bowie Knife.” Mr. Maillard’s 
account of its origin may interest :— 

“ Bowie was a reckless drunkard who had squan- 
dered his property, and was subsequently obliged to 
fly from his country (the United States) for slaying 
amaninaduel. This fact is well known in Texas 
and was thus told me by a friend of Bowie's, who 
was present when Razin Bowie fought a duel with 
knives across a table at the Alamo, a few days before 
Santa Anna took it. His first duel was fought at 
Natchez, on the Mississippi, in the fall of 1834 A 
dispute arose at a card-table, in the middle of the 
day, between Bowie and a man named Black. The 
lie was given by Bowie to his opponent, and at the 
same moment drawing his knife (which was a case 
one, with a blade about four inches long, such as the 
Americans always carry in their pockets,) he chal- 
lenged the man to fight, which was accepted, and 
Black having taken his seat opposite Bowie, at 4 
small square table, the conflict began. It had lasted 
about twenty minutes, during which both parties were 
severely cut, when Bowierose from the table, and with 
a desperate oath, rushed upon his antagonist, who 
immediately fell dead at his feet. The inconvenience 
felt by Bowie on this occasion from the smallness of 
the knife, having called forth the exercise of his de- 
bauched and sanguinary mind, he invented a weapo", 
which would enable him, to use own words, ‘to Mp 
a man up right away.’” 

We have given room to this extract because 
it presents “the duel” in its naked barbarity~ 
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snd may thus lead some of our readers to a com- 
mon sense view of that strange solecism in civili- 
n. 

“his not our intention to follow Mr. Maillard 
through all his animadversions upon the cir- 
cumstances attendant on the achievement of 
Texan independence,— but we cannot help 
pausing to question the soundness of his logic, 
when he argues that Great Britain ought not 
to have recognized the independence of ‘Texas, 
jecause that country permits the unhallowed 
traffic in slaves. ‘The question of the indepen- 
dence of a nation, we take to be perfectly dis- 
tinct from the question of its internal policy. 
The mere fact of a country achieving inde- 
pendence, constitutes a sufficient title to its 
separate recognition—for, besides demonstrating 
the inability of its original guardian to take 
due care of his ward, it proves incontestibly, 
that the interests of the two are distinct—that a 
separation, therefore, is both expedient and 
necessary. Mr. Maillard has a very poor 
opinion of Texan society. He plainly assures 
us that— 

“Tt is almost impossible to believe that the first 
cements of civilization will ever find their way to, 
and be cherished in Texas, a country filled with 
habitual liars, drunkards, blasphemers, and slan- 
derers; sanguinary gamesters, and cold-blooded assas- 
sins; with idleness and sluggish indolence (two vices 
for which the Texans are already proverbial) ; with 
pride, engendered by ignorance and supported by 
fraud, the art of which, though of modern construc- 
tion, is so well defined, and generally practised, that 
it retards even the developement of the spontaneous 
resources of the country.” 

This is certainly more like newspaper than 
historical writing. Texan society, according to 
Mr. Maillard, is divided into four distinct classes, 
“despotic aristocratical Land-owners and Specu- 
lators, Usefuls, Contemptibles, and Loafers.”’ The 
first “have not the least spirit of accommodation 
in them, and the simplest act of civility may be 
considered as a very great condescension from 
them.” ‘The second are Overseers, Store-keepers, 
and Master-tradesmen. ‘The Contemptibles are 
those who are obliged to labour hard to get their 
daily bread; these are called “ white niggers.” 

“The Loafers are by far the most numerous class, 
and are those who go about from one dram-shop to 
another, for the purpose of gaming and sponging on 
their friends, and not unfrequently on strangers ; but 
this latter practice is by far too common in Texas to 
beconfined or strictly applied to any one branch of 
the community. * * When you regard the Texans, 
either separately or en masse, they exhibit all the 
features of a ruffianized European mob, to whom, 
however, they are greatly inferior in social refine- 
ment, and much less formidable in a military point 
of view. The agriculturist being very deficient in 
his physical character, and totally ignorant of the 
manly exercises of the field ; the soldier, of the gen- 
tlemanly and professional acquirements of his calling; 
the merchant wanting in faith, stability and business 
habits; and the mechanic, in that inventive genius 
and perseverance, for which the English nation is so 
justly famed.” 

_ Now it cannot be doubted that many solecisms 
m morality are to be met with in a country, 
formed from such materials as those of which 
Texas is composed. Made ‘up of incoherent in- 
dividualities, a colony of settlers will take many 
years before full assimilation obtains. These 
materials, moreover, must, almost necessarily, 

of somewhat coarse texture—men formed for 
“roughing”? through the world—with probably 
a strong of selfish adventurers, needy 
spendthrifts, and restless speculators. Such at 
least will be the aboriginal colonists—but they 
possess an incentive to union, to sympathy, and 
consequently to morality, which cannot fail 
gradually to work out their regeneration. This 
Incentive is Jabour—a prerogative whose moral 
elects are not less decided than its physical— 





although apparently beyond the range of our 
“earned” historian’s vision. 

But Mr. Maillard’s genuine sympathies are 
reserved for the Indians. The opening sentence 
of the chapter he has devoted to them almost 
looks like a translation from Emile. ‘ There is 
not,” thus it runs, “a more interesting branch 
of the great human family, still in its primitive 
state, than the Indians of ‘Texas, who, notwith- 
standing the murderous depredations of their 
christian brethren, are still free, and whose in- 
stitutions are not tainted with modern corrup- 
tions.” May we not fancy ourselves reading a 
free translation of the oft-refuted sentence 
“ Tout est bien sortant des mains de l’auteur 
des choses; tout dégénére entre les mains de 
Uhomme” ? 

With reference to the fate which seems to at- 
tend these foundlings of nature—with reference 
to the innate antagonism, which seemingly exists 
between the white and coloured races, and to 
the gradual disappearance of the latter from the 
face of the earth—these are dark and painful 
mysteries, which we cannot enter upon here, 
and on which Mr. Maillard’s speculations throw 
no light. We share his feelings of horror 
in narrating the deliberate cruelty with which 
these children of the desert are butchered by 
their “ christian brethren.’’ But let it be recol- 
lected that this hatred, revolting as it is, is not 
unprovoked ; and who shall say how far, in a 
state of society such as that of Texas at present, 
the tardy formalities of law may not be super- 
seded by “the wild justice of revenge”? To 
give an instance of Mr. Maillard’s one-sided 
handling of the subject, we will extract, as he 
has mutilated it, a quotation which, being taken 
from the very book we have coupled with his 
own at the head of this review, we have a ready 
opportunity of verifying :— 

“ At a little distance in the woods, stood two young 
men, loading their rifles. * * Their appearance was 
sufficiently rustic for every forest or hunting purpose, 
and their language and conversation smacked strongly 
of the spirit of border fighting and hatred to the 
Indians. They had learned but a few hours before 
that Indians had been seen further up the country, 
(whether friendly or not they seemed not disposed to 
inquire,) and hence they were thus preparing for such 
emergencies as they supposed might likely transpire. 
In answer to a suggestion,” continues Mr. Maillard, 
abridging his quotation—* that the Indians men- 
tioned by the traveller, might be a company of 
friendly Indians, and not disposed to do mischief, 
the young husband, with a mingled frown, sneer, and 
angry laugh, answered— Friendly? Yes, they will 
be friendly enough if they once come within the 
range of my rifle.’ This remark was received by the 
junior members of the family with a laugh of plea- 
sure, ‘It required but little penetration to discover 
that our hosts were accustomed to the vicissitudes 
attendant upon settlers, and that to them, sporting 
and the killing of Indians, were merely synonymous 
terms.’” 

Here Mr. Maillard's quotation ends, and, 
taken as it stands, this passage must cause a 
thrill of horror in every civilized breast. But 
let us turn to the Emigrant’s work and complete 
his narrative—as Mr. Maillard should, in com- 
mon fairness, have done :— 

* Alluding to what had before been said,” he con- 
tinues, “ our hostess, whose thin and pale counten- 
ance, her shining and unsteady dark eyes, grizzled 
and dishevelled hair, rendered her appearance almost 
haggard, remarked with great bitterness, ‘I am afraid 
those cursed Indians will never give me peace more. 
I was in hopes I had heard the last of them. My 
family has been butchered, and I have been driven 
about by them till my soul is sick of life.’ Being 
asked if her family had suffered much from the 
savages, she replied, (turning her wild and piercing 
eyes upon me,) ‘ Have they ?—Yes, all my family 
have been murdered by them, except these children. 
That boy,’ pointing to the younger of the men we 
found practising with their rifles, ‘had three balls 





planted within an inch of his life. One of my sons, 
my two sisters, and my old father and mother, were 
all cut to pieces on new year’s night a year ago,’ 
(January Ist, 1839.)” 

‘ow we do not mean to affirm that these ad- 
ditional facts would justify the indiscriminate 
butchery of the Indians, for which the two 
hunters appeared so coolly preparing; but, by 
omitting them, Mr. Maillard has represented 
these persons as actual monsters—by restoring 
them, we have at least raised them to men, 
With such a specimen of Mr. Maillard’s “ facts,” 
we must be excused if we caution our readers 
against receiving even his statistical data as in- 
controvertible. His attacks upon the authority 
of Mr. Kennedy, and of the “ Emigrant,” cannot, 
with our present limited information, be appre- 
ciated here. We can only express our opinion 
that the internal evidence is rather in favour of 
these latter than of Mr. Maillard. 

The little work ‘ ‘Texas in 1840’ displays, as 
already mentioned, views exactly opposed to our 
learned historian’s. It isa very pleasingly written 
guide-book, bright with agood-humoured naiveté, 
and manifesting an ease, if not an elegance, of 
descriptive power which renders its perusal 
highly attractive. Its statements may very pos- 
sibly be over-coloured—but they bear every ap- 
pearance of being penned ‘in sincerity, and as 
such we should intrust ourselves to their un. 
pretending guidance more readily, than to the 
pompous specialities of the Historian of Texas, 





Julian ; or, Scenes in Judea. By the author of 
Letters from Palmyra and Rome. 2 vols. 
New York, Francis ; London, Wiley & Putman. 

In our 56lst number we gave an account of 
the Letters from Palmyra, which, in its general 
outline, would serve as a description of the two 
works subsequently published by the author. 
Selecting some interesting period of history, he 
follows the desultory, but really connected chain 
of events in the reports of an imaginary spec- 
tator, not too deeply interested in their issue to 
be biassed by the feelings ef party. He has no 
plot to unravel, no mystery to unfold ; his aim is, 
to present the pictures of past times in the 
colouring which they had when viewed by co- 
temporaries, and thus at once to record the 
events and the impressions they produced on 
those by whom they were actually witnessed. 
The Letters from Palmyra, and the Letters 
from Rome, were successful in their fidelity to 
history and adherence to probability; but in 
the present volumes, the authcr has ventured on 
more dangerous ground—he has attempted to 
pourtray the effect produced on the minds of 
the Jews, by the preaching of John the Baptist 
and the miracles of Jesus. 

It is unnecessary here to state the grave 
objections which might be urged against the 
exhibition of Christian history in the form of a 
romance: and yet many eminent divines have 
expressed their anxiety to obtain a popular 
statement of the evidences of Christianity as 
they appeared to cotemporaries, infidels as well 
as believers. Such a work we should deem far 
more likely to prove dangerous than useful ; it 
would require that the objections of unbelievers 
should be set forth with the same integrity as the 
arguments of converts; and thus doubts might 
be suggested to minds where none previously 
existed, or incidents of awful importance de- 
graded by ludicrous associations. For instance, 
though we read in the Gospels that the Jews 
reproached Christ as “a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners,” we cannot justify 
our author for connecting this charge with the 
marriage of Cana, and introducing a Jew de- 
scribing the miraculous conversion of the water 
into wine, as a direct incentive to intemperance. 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
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once issued a Jewish tale (Sadoc and Miriam), 
constructed on the same principle as that before 
us, but the directors soon discovered the error 
they had committed, and, we believe, suppressed 
the publication. : 

Having fairly stated the greatest objection 
that can be urged against this work, we must 
in justice admit, that it possesses considerable 
merit as a picture of social life in Palestine at 
the commencement of the Christian era; if read 
with caution, and in a spirit of reverence for 
the subjects discussed, it may afford both plea- 
sure and profit to the Biblical student. The 
characters pourtrayed are such as must have 
existed at the time; the costume, scenery, and 
topographical details are scrupulously accurate, 
and there is no one of the imaginary incidents 
irreconcileable with authentic history. 

The outlines of the story may be briefly told. 
Julian, a young Roman Jew, visits Asia to make 
acquaintance with his mother's family, then re- 
siding beyond the Jordan. He finds the Jews 
in a state of great excitement, as there was a 
general belief that the time predicted for the ad- 
vent of the Messiah had arrived; a large party, 
misled by the expectation of a temporal prince, 
looked to Herod Antipas as the promised de- 
liverer; that crafty ruler encouraged a delusion 
so favourable to his ambition. He had entered 
into a treaty with Sejanus for raising simulta- 
neous insurrections against Tiberius in the 
Eastern and Western provinces of the Empire, 
but just as he was on the point of making an 
appeal to the people, he finds public attention 
diverted from him, by the preaching of John 
the Baptist. Soon after, the entrance of Christ 
on his ministry compels Herod to adjourn the 
execution of his plans to a more favourable 
season, but, in the mean time, the overthrow 
of Sejanus puts an end to his hopes for ever. 
Julian, introduced by his uncle tothe councils of 
Herod, becomes one of that monarch’s agents, 
and the work mainly consists of the letters he is 
supposed to send to his mother, at Rome, record- 
ing the events that passed around him. At the 
conclusion of the volumes, Julian remains a 
Jew; but a hint is given, that the history of his 
conversion may form the subject of a continua- 
tion. 

In his first letter, Julian details, very natu- 


rally, the feelings with which the treatment of 
the Jews in Rome was likely to inspire a young 
Jew, having claims to rank as a man of wealth 
and fashion :— 

“You say that in Rome I mix freely with the 
Roman youth, that I sit at their tables and they at 
mine, that I join them at the games, and in every 


amusement of our city life. It is true; yet still I 
am a Jew. I am beloved of many because I am 
Julian; yet by the very same am I abhorred be- 
cause lama Jew. The Roman beggar who takes 
my gold,—for gold is gold,—begs pardon of the gods, 
and as he turns the corner scours the coin upon the 
sand. Yet, my mother, I see not why one people 
should thus proscribe another ; nor do I look upon 
the wrong but with indignation. You justly accuse 
me with indifference to the religion of my fathers. 
But I have never beheld with patience the slights, 
insults, and oppressions which, by the stronger, have 
been heaped upon the weaker; nor, truly, when I 
reflect, can I see why the worship of a people should 
be charged upon them asa crime. It is these inju- 
ries: which have roused within me, at times, the Jew 
—however for the most part in my search after plea- 
sure, I have been too ready to forget all but what 
ministered directly to that end.” 

On landing at Cesarea, Julian finds the city 
distracted by the dissensions of the Jews and 
Greeks, whom Herod had brought thither indis- 
criminately, to people his new metropolis. Pon- 
tius Pilate, then governor of Palestine, has been 
bribed by the Greeks to demolish the principal 
synagogue. The Sabbath is chosen for the work 
of desecration. The Jews resist, but are on the 





oint of being finally routed, when a body of 
recta appears, and turns the tide in their fa- 
vour. The leader of the horsemen who appeared 
so timely proves to be Onias, the maternal uncle 
of Julian. The young adventurer, after escaping 
many dangers, accompanies his uncle to Beth- 
Harem, beyond the Jordan, and, on the road, 
hears the first rumours of the appearance of 
John the Baptist. ‘The reporter is a chattering, 
mercenary inn-keeper :— 

“* Hast thou heard the news here on the Jordan, 
Onias? If we now bestir ourselves we may do 
greater things than they in Cesarea."—‘ What mean 
you ?’ said my uncle.—*‘ I speak,’ said Jael, ‘ of John 
of Hebron, who hath taken pains to travel beyond the 
Jordan, and up and down in that region, some say, 
stirring up the people, but others only preaching. 
But who can stir the people more than he who 
preaches? The ears of the council or of Herod I 
trust will be open to take note of him.-—* But what 
mean you ?’ said Onias, ‘and of whom do you speak? 
Jest not after thy fashion.‘ I speak truly but what 
I hear,’ replied Jael, ‘and jest not. I have not seen 
this wanderer myself; but have heard somewhat 
from every one who hath come from beyond Jordan, 
Some even hold him a prophet ; but it were nearer 
a truth, I doubt not, to hold him possessed of a devil. 
Prophets do not grow on every bush.’ ” 

Judith, the daughter of Onias, is introduced to 
us as a person prepared for the reception of 
Christianity, which she early embraces. Her 
character is drawn in a few vigorous touches :— 

“ Judith, though her reverence for the law is great, 
and though she reads diligently the prophets, and 
observes their precepts, and performs the required 
rites, is yet secretly sad and unsatisfied. So much 
have I gathered, not from any set disclosure she hath 
made of her thoughts, but rather from the language of 
her countenance, from words that have dropped from 
her mouth, and yet more from what she hath not said 
when certain subjects have formed the matter of dis- 
course. With the rest of the people she is anxiously 
dwelling on what the future shall reveal, but, differ- 
ing from them, her hopes are of some one, who shall 
prove himself to be a reformer of the manners of her 
nation, as much and as well as the subduer of her 
enemies. She thinks that the medicine needed is 
partly that which shall purge the heart. So that 
when she speaks of the Messiah, it is as a prophet 
and a priest that she delights chiefly to regard him. 
She asks for a teacher and a guide, who shall lead 
her farther into a knowledge of God and of things 
invisible, than she can now penetrate.” 

Onias proves to be the leader of the party 
formed to raise Herod to the crown; he sends 
Julian to consult with the Tetrarch in his forti- 
fied capital, Machzrus, which is described with 
great spirit. Julian finds Herod much alarmed 
at the progress made by John the Baptist in the 
affections of the people, especially as the pro- 
phet had denounced the unpolitic crime of the 
Tetrarch, his divorcing of his own wife (daughter 
of Aretas, king of Arabia) and his proposed 
union with Herodias, the wife of his brother 
Philip. Julian remonstrates with Herod on the 
same subject, and is treated as an intrusive 
censor. His zeal for the deliverance of his 
country prevents him from abandoning the 
cause in which he was engaged, but his attach- 
ment to Herod is abated, and he eagerly looks 
for the appearance of the mysterious person 
whom John had announced as about “to come 
after him, and be preferred before him.” On his 
return to Beth-Harem, he finds every one en- 
gaged in discussing the miraculous circum- 
stances of Christ’s baptism at Bethabara :— 

“In all parts of the Market Place, and in the 
neighbourhood of the synagogue from which those 
were just coming, who—as with us—had been pre- 
sent at the morning prayers, I found the same topics 
in the mouths of all. None, so far as I could learn, 
save a few violent as Zadok, were disposed to deny 
the reality of the voice and the heavenly light at the 
Baptism of Jesus; and few, putting together with 
that, what was now generally received, that Jesus is 
the same whose birth was marked by the like prodi- 
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gies many years ago, hesitate to believe that he iy 
indeed the promised and expected Deliverer, 

are so wrought upon, that language does not Suflice 
to convey their confident belief, but they give expres. 
sion to it by loud and passionate cries, by gestu 
and by a countenance which in every feature Utter 
the sentiments of the heart. The children in th 
streets have also caught the joy from the elders, ang 
cry out in their shrill voices, ‘Christ is come! 
Christ is come!’ His concealment since the bap. 
tism they explain some one way and some another 
but it hinders not the current of their joy, ; 
doubt not he will soon reappear and show bin 
more fully.” 

Before Julian was able to form a satisfac 
estimate of the claims of Jesus, he is obliged tp 
return to Rome, as a confidential messep 
from Herod to Sejanus, and a part of the work 
consists of letters addressed to him by the be 
lieving Judith and the sceptical Onias. In one 
of the letters of Onias, the author has fallen into 
a very common error, which a little mars the 
consistency of his narrative :— 

“Were Jesus the Christ, why when we have 
urged him to do so hath he stedfastly refused to give 
a sign, which we.could not doubt, that he was so—g 
sign in the heavens, or in enterprises he should se 
on foot, or in those demonstrations of kingly rank 
and power to which not one would refuse his faith” 


A reference to the Greek Testament will show 
that the Jews demanded, not “ asign,” for then 
every miracle wrought would have been an an- 
swer to the requisition ; what they really asked 
was, “ THE sign,” namely, his appearance in the 
clouds of heaven, which was, and is, in Jewish 
belief, the only sure test of the coming of the Mes 
siah. The withholding of this sign, which the 
Rabbis had declared, with one voice, to be 
essential, according to their interpretation of 
Daniel, would have better explained the scepticism 
of Onias, and the doubts that sometimes shaded 
the mind of the pious Judith, than the causes 
assigned by the author. Judith’s single doubt is 
expressed with great simplicity :— 

* Tt concerns the imprisonment of John the Bap. 
tist, who since the month preceding the Feast of 
Tabernacles, has now lain in the dungeons of Ma 
cherus. We learned from this disciple, that though 
Jesus had often been importuned by the disciples of 
John, and by his own, to interpose and deliver him, 
for it was feared, that Herod, set on by Herodias, 
would destroy him, he would not comply with any 
such request; and that though John himself had 
sent messengers to him asking, if he were really the 
promised Messiah, thereby conveying the knowledge 
that himself was in prison, and expressing his aston- 
ishment, that if Jesus were that great person, he 
would do nothing for his release, yet neither would 
he take any notice of such messages, but was willing 
to leave the Baptist still in prison and at the mercy 
of the king. This conduct of Jesus, we were told, 
had filled all his followers with surprise ; inasmuch 
as they, knowing the powers of Jesus, were pet 
suaded that if he had chosen to exert them, it would 
have been but the work of a moment to effect his 
deliverance. They could not understand why one 8 
virtuous as John, and who had in the beginning given 
his testimony so fully in behalf of Jesus, should not 
in return experience benefits at the hands of Jesus 
which it would be so easy to confer.” 

Onias, soon after, communicates to Julian in- 
telligence of the murder of John the Baptist, 
and invites him to visit Palestine. Julian 
obeys; he finds Judith a believing disciple, and 
she thus states the ground of her faith :— 

“ After what I have beheld of the powers of Jesus, 
and have heard of his doctrine, I believe in him per 
force, even as I believe in God. The works of God, 
the heavens with their hosts declare him their maker 
and supporter: and so also the works of Jesus de 
clare him to be of God, clothed with so much of 4 
divine power as is needful to do such things. And 
when such an one proclaims himself, whether plainly 
orobscurely to be the Christ, shall not his declaration 
be received? I know not how torefuse it. W' 
it not be to say that God can speak falsely ?” 
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Onias and his family go up to the Passover, 
the concluding scene of _ Christ's ministry on 
earth. Julian accompanies them, and his first 
view of Jerusalem is a happy specimen of the 
author's power of painting in words :— hs 

Mount Moriah crowned with its Temple rising 
from the vast supporting walls that form a part of 
the hillon which it stands, Mount Sion with its shin- 
ing palaces, Acra and Bazetha, the heavy walls of 
the city girding it about, with their gate-ways and 
frequent towers—all lay before me, a vision of great- 
ness and beauty not surpassed by any other I had 
ever beheld. The vast assemblage of temple, palace, 
and dwelling, with the swarming populace and all 
the thousand signs of overflowing and active life, 
struck the mind the more impressively too from 
standing, as it all did, in the midst of surrounding 
hills, whose bare and rugged tops and sides gave no 
token of aught but sterility and death. The eye be- 
held nothing upon them but flocks of sheep among 
the grey rocks, hardly to be distinguished from the 
rocks themselves, and so only adding one more to 
the other features of desolation. Another scene was, 
however, presented by fertile valleys at their feet 
thickly inhabited, their olive orchards, and their 
yineyards creeping a little way up the barren hill- 
sides, At the roots of the hill we were upon, and all 
along upon the banks of the Kedron, the white, 
pointed tents of strangers and travellers were visible, 
who had, like ourselves, come thus early to witness 
the events that should ensue, while the roads leading 
to the gates of the city, and crossing the plains in all 
directions, were filled with crowds of those who on 
horse and on foot or in vehicles of every various 
kind were arriving or departing. Clouds of dust, 
converted by the rays of the setting sun to a gaudy 
purple hue, rose and hovered over the whole scene, 
through which glittered the shining points of polished 
harness, or the steel trappings of troops of Roman 
horse as they shot swiftly along.” 

The scenes of Passion Week are hurried over 
ina few pages. The author rejects the theory 
that Judas betrayed Christ, not for the paltry 
bribe, but in the hope that the appearance of 
force would induce him to proclaim himself 
king, and overthrow his enemies by the united 

wers of earth and heaven; this, which we be- 
ee to be the true account,* might have given 
awider scope to the author’s imaginary narrative. 

The letters terminate with an obscure intima- 
tion of the Resurrection, but the author indi- 
rectly promises that his work will be continued. 
Should he persevere in the design, we take leave 
to recommend him not to be content with 
second-hand information, but to consult the 
original authorities, which he has too frequently 
neglected in the present volumes. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The School for Wives, by the Authoress of ‘ Tempt- 
ation’ 3 vols. Well meant, well felt, and well 
written—here is a novel which, twenty years ago, 
would have made fair eyes “ cry quarts” (as Horace 
Walpole phrased it), and severe heads of families 
relax their wholesale ban against the admission of 
works of fiction. It is a tale of self-sacrifice. The 
heroine, one of many sisters, is the first to be blessed 
with a matrimonial prospect, and the first to be 
cheated of its accomplishment. From this time 
forth, during a long series of years and adventures, 
the plays the part, so often played by woman, (for 
man’s relief, but to man’s shame,) of a Sister of Cha- 
nty; comforting the sick, teaching the rebellious, 
softening the stubborn, carrying with her blessings 
wherever she moves. The authoress might well be 
enamoured of so much unobtrusive virtue as Susan’s. 

is she rewards, however, in the old-fashioned way. 
The heroine is all but let to die of re-action, after 
much overstrained exertion: when she is restored 
to life, health, and happiness—nay, and second youth 
too, for novelists know Medea’s trick—by a husband 
who is fished out for her benefit at the close of 
the third volume. Need we, once again, point out 
how serious a mistake is committed by the donors 
of all such faéry gifts? The characters grouped 





* See Hinds’ History of Christianity, Vol. IL. 





round the heroine are sustained with spirit. Mrs. 
Vyner Wrangham, the miser, though perhaps, cari- 
catured, is the best of the company. Florence, too, 
the ill-tempered beauty, is well conceived: the re- 
form, however, is too complete. Such a thorough 
serpent could never have been transformed into such 
a dove. 

Rambling Recollections of a Soldier of Fortune, by 
W. H. Maxwell.—Not the worst work of its author : 
and put forth, possibly, by way of pilot to the 
monthly publication, which he announces in emula- 
tion of Dickens, and Lever, and Lover. Taking the 
old form of tales narrated by a party of storm-bound 
travellers, we have the ‘ Outcast,’ a grisly story of a 
career begun in Peninsular rapine, and ended in the 
(thanks to Mr. Warburton) extinct profession of 
Burking. ‘The Unknown,’ and ‘ My First Steeple 
Chace,’ come next ; then ‘The Deceased Pluralist,’ 
the supposititious diary of a Protestant clergyman 
“done to death” by Whig neglect,—the * Tour not 
Sentimental,’ with some fun in it, including the 
adventures of the dashing Macdermott; and the 
volume is made up by two sketches, of different 
humour, ‘The Condemned Soldier,’ and ‘* Leaves 
from a Game Book.’ The writer has a strong party 
bias, and some of his characters and tales are tricked 
out in such flaming orange colours as to offend the 
eye of Englishmen: but these drawbacks allowed for, 
the work is entitled to takea respectable place among 
the ephemera of the day. 

The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by 
himself. Vol. I._-Mr. Jay’s works have held a high 
place in the estimation of the religious world for 
more than the average duration of human life ; large 
editions of them have been sold in England and 
America; they have not only been perused in the 
closet and the domestic circle, but have frequently 
and avowedly been read from the pulpit by ministers 
of denominations different from that of the author: 
—under such circumstances they are removed beyond 
the pale of praise or censure ; and we have only to 
say, that the form in which they now appear is neat 
and convenient. 

The History of the: Fairchild Family, by Mrs. 
Sherwood. Part 2.—The Crofton Boys, by Marriet 
Martineau.—These books for children serve as fair 
representatives of two opposite systems, by which 
virtuous aspirations of heart, and moral principles 
of conduct, are inculcated. Mrs. Sherwood holds 
with the Whackbairns and Lovechilds, who had 
faith in the terrors of birch, and in the rewards of 
cake and currant jelly, as efficacious in wheedling 
children into goodness—the very essence of which 
is self-denial! Waiving the question of encou- 
ragement and reproof as approached from the nether 
end of the subject—these confusions of the affec- 
tions with the appetite, of the heart with the 
stomach, seem to us among that portion of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors which had better be forgotten 
than adopted. Notwithstanding these faults, this book 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s has life, heart, and reality. We 
need scarcely say, that Miss Martineau’s is of a 
higher order. It is the best of her books for children: 
unhappily, also, the last for the present; since her 
preface announces, that increasing indisposition com- 
pels her to cease from this labour of love. This cir- 
cumstance of authorship has given to the story a 
truth and impressiveness, which we hardly know how 
sufficiently to praise. The tale is one of forbearance 
under trial, and brave endurance of pain; and the 
workings not merely ofa child's, but also of a school- 
boy's heart,—that old jumble of enterprise and shy- 
ness, warm affections and rough manners,—have 
never been better, rarely so well displayed. Miss 
Martineau’s stories possess, al! of them, a strong in- 
terest : in this, that interest is less checked by her 
characteristic peculiarities of dialogue, than in any 
previous work. Children of all ages, not less than 
grown-up persons of every shade of political and re- 
ligious opinion, must unite in the wish, that a mind 
so benevolent and sincere, and a pen so truth-telling, 
may be soon restored to literature. 








List of New Books.—Edwards’s Accented Eton Latin 
Grammar, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. lettered.—The Sur- 
veyor, Engineer, and Architect, by Robert Mudie, Vol. Il. 
for 1841, with plates, 4to. 13s. 6d. cl—Hydropathy, or the 
Cold Water Cure, by R. T. Claridge, Esq. 8vo. 5s. swd.— 
Miss Burney’s Diary, Vol. I small 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—An 
Essay on Diabetes, by H. Bell, translated by A. Markwick, 





12mo. 4s. cl.—Shakspere’s Poems, imperial 8vo. 9s. cl. 
(Knight’s..—Shakspere, Library Edition, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 
el. (Knight’s.)—Readings in Poetry; a Selection from the 
English Poets, (King’s College edition,) 12mo. 4s. sheep.— 
Brockedon’s Views of Italy, Part L royal 4to. 5s. swd.— 
Bourn’s Clergyman’s Almanac and Irish Ecclesiastical Diree- 
tory for 1842, 12mo. 2s. swd.—Malte-Brun and Balbi's Geo- 
graphy, 8vo. 30s. cl.—Cherry on Shoeing Horses, 8vo. 5s. el. 
—Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. VL. post 8vo. 6s. cL— 
Nicholas Carlisle's Orders of Knighthood, imp. 8vo. 20s. el— 
Tait on Magdalenism, 2nd edit. post Svo. Gs. cl.—Markland’s 
Remarks on English Churches, fe. 5s. cl.—Arnold’s (the 
Rey. T. K.) Introduction to Greek Accidence, new edit. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cl.—Guy’s Parent's First Catechism of Useful Know- 
ledge, new edit. 18mo. 9d. swd.—Sketches of Sermons for 
Special Occasions, by a Dissenting Minister, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
cl.—A Biblical and Theologial Dictionary, by 8. Green Wal- 
worth, new edit. 12mo. 4s. Gd. cl—Captain Barclay’s Agri- 
cultural Tour in the United States, &e. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.— 
Rotteck’s History of the World, 4 vols. 8yo. 40s. cl.—Jean’s 
Trigonometry, Part I. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Alan’s Cicero de 
Officiis, 12mo. 4s. el.—Carrington’s Plymouth Guide, new 
edit. 18mo. 5s. cl.—Derring’s (the Rev. C. E. J.) Sermons, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Newman’s (the Rey. J. H.) Sermons, Vol. V. 
2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Galloway’s Vow of the Gileadite, 
royal 18mo. 5s. cl—Galloway’s Philosophy and Religion, 
revised edition, 8vo. 12s. cl. 





METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

WE announced last week that a Society was about 
to be formed for the promotion of improvements in 
the Metropolis. We were not at the time aware that 
a preliminary meeting was to be held that very 
evening at the offices of Mr. Lindley, Adelphi Ter- 
race. We have now the pleasure to state, that such 
meeting was held, and numerously and respectably 
attended—many distinguished artists, merchants, 
scientific and literary men being present. The sub- 
ject was ably and fully discussed. It was distinctly 
stated, that the Society neither meant to propose 
nor support any particular plan, but simply to en- 
force on the Government the necessity of employing 
qualified persons to prepare one, thus at once gettin 
rid of all isolated projects, local jobbing, specia 
and personal interests, and letting the question rest on 
the broad basis of principle and utility. The public 
must understand that this is not a question of 
mere decoration—but, as was ably shown by Mr. 
Hickson, in some instances, of life and death. If 
the fevered mechanic, now stifled in our densely. 
peopled districts, cannot get out to the fresh air, the 
fresh air must be brought in to him. It is a fact, 
shown by the returns of the Register-General, that 
while the mean annual mortality in England is one 
in forty-five, the mortality of the Whitechapel dis- 
trict, owing to its over-crowded state and defective 
drainage, is one in twenty-eight! Mr. Hickson, too, 
further observed, by way of encouragement, that— 
“he believed it would be found far more easy to 
raise funds for a comparatively costly plan of general 
improvement than a tenth part of the same sum for 
any one of the local projects, which had been set on 
foot. The one would have public support, the other 
can only have the support of a section. The public 
also looked with suspicion (though often unjustly) 
upon local projects as originating in jobbing motives. 
Even in committees of the House of Commons, 
there had always been divided interests. A small sum 
of money had been raised by a tax on coals, and me- 
tropolitan members had scrambled for it, each wanting 
it and much more for his constituents, From similar 
motives, rival surveyors came forward to depreciate 
each other's plans, that their own might have the pre- 
ference. Government should be urged to put an end 
to this undignified course. All should unite in some 
general plan for consulting the interests of all. 
Government ought to look forward perhaps ten years, 
and employ fit and competent persons to report 
upon the improvements most needed, and which 
might be carried into effect within that period. One 
act of Parliament should then be passed for the whole, 
and if the plan were popular, as he had no doubt 
it would be, and if the expenditure were somewhat 
equally divided between different districts, a landlord’s 
tax of 3d. or 6d. in the pound might perhaps easily 
be raised ; 3d. in the pound on the rental of London 
would alone produce nearly 100,000/. per annum.” 
The views, indeed, of all present were so liberal and 
so reasonable, that we cannot but hope and believe 
that the Society will ultimately work out the accom- 
plishment of its great object; and that Government 
itself will rejoice at being thus relieved, by public 
opinion, from the endless persecution of petty local 
and personal interests. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berlin, January 20, 1842. 

Liszt has enchanted the Berlin public by six con- 
certs, all the tickets for which were sold within a few 
hours after the programme appeared. The hall of 
the Sing-Academie in which this prince of the piano 
earns his triumphs, and reaps a golden harvest, has 
also been appropriated lately to the public lectures of 
the Scientific Association (Wissenschaftlicher Verein), 
a sort of learned society, formed by the exertions of 
Professors von Raumer and Lichtenstein, and includ- 
ing almost all the talent of this university. The in- 
troductory lecture was delivered by von Raumer, on 
Saturday the 8th, and he was followed by Professor 
Lichtenstein on the ‘ Fauna of Southern Africa,’ and 
on Saturday the 15th, Prof. Steffens read a paper on 
the ‘ Literature, &c. of Scandinavia,’ particularly of 
Iceland. The animation of the lecturer, a native of 
Norway, and the fire of his delivery, gave peculiar 
interest to his discourse. Ritter, Ranke, Ehrenberg 
and others of universal renown are to follow in due 
course. 

Your review of ‘Frederick the Great and his 
Times’ (No. 740,) has excited great interest here ; 
and it is curious that the following passage quoted by 
you, * the Berlin papers the King never read, because 
they contained nothing but articles copied from the 
foreign journals,” is strictly applicable to the state 
of the Berlin papers of the present day. Two morn- 
ing and one evening paper are published here at 
present, none of which is allowed to have an original 
article—a leader, as we should call it. The “ home 
news” consists of notices of the endowment of churches 
and charities, occasionally of reports on the celebra- 
tion of his Majesty’s birthday, or the “ dreadful acci- 
dents” which happen in the metropolis. If the 
Berliners wish to know what really takes place within 
their own city, they are obliged to refer to the Leip- 
zig Allgemeine Zeitung, which is very extensively 
circulated here, and contains almost daily, long arti- 
cles from Berlin correspondents, some of which are 
said to be handsomely paid for. Of the two Berlin 
morning papers, one is the property of Dr. Spiker, 
superintendent of the Royal Library, and the evening 
paper Staatsxeitung is published by, and at the cost of 
government; the former sells about 8,000 copies a 
day, and is excellent in its literary department ; the 
latter, which has only 2,000 subscribers, is the official 
organ, and contains the daily reports of the govern- 
ment appointments, and of the honours of knighthood 
granted by his Majesty. Above 600 Knights of the 
Black and Red Eagle, &c. have been created since 
October 1841! 

An edict, regulating the future conduct of the censors, 
bearing date December 24, 1841, has been published. 
The tone of this document, in which the censors are 
desired not to “hinder any serious and modest inyes- 
tigation of the truth—not to subject the authors to 
unreasonable constraint—nor to restrain the free de- 
velopement of the publishing trade,” deserves the high- 
est encomiums; and the booksellers were not a little 
surprised to find this followed by a circular addressed 
to them under date of December 31, 1841, prohibit- 
ing all books which shall in future be published by the 
firm of Hoffman and Campe, of Hamburg. 

Prince Adelbert, of Prussia, nephew to the King, 
well known to all English naval officers who have 
visited this court, is preparing to set out for Buenos 
Ayres, where he is to marry the sister of the Emperor 
of the Brazils. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia, accompanied by 
the Baron Alexander von Humboldt, was present 6n 
Tuesday last, at aspecial meeting of the Royal Society, 
whereupon Sir John Lubbock, Bart., V.P. and 
Treas., being in the chair, thus addressed His Ma- 
jesty :—* May it please your Majesty,—It is my 
duty to express to your Majesty the great regret 
which we feel, and which we are confident the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, the President of this Society, 
will participate in. that, being in a distant country, 
he is unable to be present upon this auspicious 
occasion, so interesting to the members, and which 
will long be gratefully remembered in the history of 
the Society. In his absence, therefore, I must en- 
deavour, however imperfectly, to express to your 
Majesty, the great gratification with which the 
Society will see the august name of your Majesty, 


who is venerated as the encourager of art, of litera- 
ture, and of science, enrolled in our Charter-book in 
the same page with those of our most gracious and 
beloved Sovereign and her idlustrious Consort; and 
we beg leave accordingly to present the Charter-book 
to your Majesty for that purpose.” His Majesty 
then signed his name in the Charter-book, and was 
duly admitted, and expressed his gratification at 
having his name enrolled among the Fellows of .the 
Royal Society. Baron von Humboldt, formerly 
elected a Foreign Member, also signed his name in 
the Charter-book, and was duly admitted a Fellow. 
His Majesty subsequently visited the Museums of the 
Geological Society, of which Society His Majesty had 
previously been elected a Fellow. 

The daily papers also mention that His Majesty 
having expressed a wish to be introduced to “ some 
of the most distinguished men in the several de- 
partments of art and science,” the following gen- 
tlemen were invited to meet him by Sir Robert 
Peel:—Mr. Henry Hallam, Mr. Samuel Rogers, 
Professor Airey, Rev. Dr. Buckland, Sir John Her- 
schel, Mr. E. Landseer, Sir Martin Shee, Sir Richard 
Westmacott, Sir Robert Smirke, Mr. Charles Barry, 
Right Hon. J. W. Croker, Mr. William H. Hamil- 
ton, Sir Robert Inglis, Bart., Sir Robert Wilson, Sir 
Howard Douglas, Sir George Cockburn, Right Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, 
Right Hon. H. Goulburn, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
and Sir Henry Hardinge. Now, respecting literature 
and literary men, so especially patronized by His 
Majesty at home, we will be silent—they appear to 
have been altogether overlooked on the occasion ; for 
it would be too absurd to suppose that Mr. Hallam 
and Mr. Rogers, honoured as they deserve to be, could 
pass as the representatives of English literature in all 
its “several departments.’’ But confining ourselves 
strictly to the question as stated, and with reference 
only to art and science, what an odd idea His Majesty 
must have of the intellectual and social condition 
of Great Britain—this great mart and manufactory 
for all the world. Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
were, we admit, fully and worthily represented— 
but England is not pre-eminent in art; Germany 
itself has a fame which our utmost exertions can 
only hope to equal. But there are points of view from 
which England stands unrivalled and alone. Where 
is there a nation that has wrought such triumphs in 
the application of science to practical purposes ? a 
people that have won such conquests over dead mat- 
ter, that it ministers to their uses like a living sensi- 
ble agent? Watt, and Davy, and Arkwright, are 
English names that have gone sounding throughout 
the world—have they left nothing but a name? not 
one worthy successor? But, narrowing the question 
until it sinks into comparative unimportance, who 
represented our Chemists ? and yet we have chemists 
among us not unknown to Europe—or our Geologists, 
in which science we took the lead, and have kept it? 
poor Dr. Buckland must have been overlooked, lost, 
amidst the many Knights and gentlemen who repre- 
sented Art,and the many more who represented them- 
selves—or our Botanistsand Zoologists? Mechanics, 
too, and ship-building, dock-building, bridge- building 
are notunknown among us—indeed, in Civil Engineer- 
ing generally, it has hitherto been supposed that there 
were Englishmen of name and fame. Let us hope, 
then, that His Majesty assumed, as a matter of course, 
that the Engineer of the Great Western Railway, by 
which he has so often travelled, and of the Thames 
Tunnel, which he visited on Wednesday, and the 
builders of our bridges and docks, and ships, and loco- 


the sense they entertained of his zeal and ability a 
a numismatist, and his active services as Secretary ty 
the Society. 

We learn from the Gentleman's Magazine that the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbroke died on the first of last month, 
at his vicarage near Ross, in the seventy-second Year 
of his age. Mr. Fosbroke was distinguished as 
antiquary and archeologist, and was a voluminoy 
writer and compiler. His most important work was 
the * Encyclopedia of Antiquities.’ 

A subscription has just been opened by the friends 
and admirers of the late Mr. Rickman, the architect, 
for the erection of a monument over his grave, jj 
St. George’s churchyard, Birmingham. No man, 
memory is so well entitled to this testimony of Tespect 
from the admirers of Gothic architecture ; for jo 
man did more while living, to discover and to make 
known the principles of the science. 

We feel much pleasure in being able to announce 
the successful accomplishment of a bold enterprise, 
the commencement of which has been already 
alluded to in our pages. We gave, in No. 737,, 
short account of the journies of Mr. Eyre, an intrepid 
Australian overlander, and mentioned his intentiog 
of reaching the Swan River colony, if possible, over. 
land. We called attention at the same time to the 
important consequences likely to follow such aq 
achievement. Mr. Eyre’s courage and perseverance 
have been crowned with success. He has now 
broken a path across the Australian continent from 
Port Philip to King George’s Sound, a distance of 
nearly 2,000 miles. Weare not yet in full posses 
sion of the details of his last expedition from Port 
Lincoln, westwards: we know, however, that he 
found the country in general sterile, though not 
utterly inhospitable. His chief dangers arose from 
his followers, two of whom, natives of Port Philip, 
taking advantage of his momentary absence, shot his 
European servant, and ran off with the best fire-arms, 
Thus betrayed and deserted, Mr. Eyre, with a single 
native, made his way along the coast till he deseried 
and hailed, near the Archipelago of the Recherche,a 
French whaler. From the master of that vessel he 
experienced the kindest treatment, so that, after 
recovering from his fatigues, and renewing his stock 
of provisions, he set forward again, and reached King 
George’s Sound without further casualty. 

It would be ungracious to offer a word of objection 
to so courteous and complimentary a correspondent 
as Mr. Haig; we shall, therefore, rest content with 
apologizing for the accidental delay in publishing bis 
letter. 

Sir,—I should be very sorry if any extravagance or eccen- 
tricity of mine should induce the most honest literary 
journal I know to promulgate a most dangerous philosophical 
heresy without clear contradiction. Let me, therefore, take 
issue on one passage of the humorous notice you have done me 
the honour (?) to take of my pamphilet. It is the following 
**In the symbolizing of ideas or things, by words or charac- 
ters, all is arbitrary” (that is true); *‘ and we may as fea- 
sonably expect to increase the money in our purses by 
changing sovereigns into shillings and crowns into sixpences, 
as to evolve any new truth by the mere translation of ones 
terms into another!” (That is not true); and I say we may 
expect to evolve new truths by means of the mere transia- 
tion of one set of terms into another set of terms better 
adapted to aid the memory. This is, in fact, the whole bis 
tory of knowledge from Hieroglyphics to the Calculus | 
will give my witty reviewer an example in vulgar arith- 
metic. Let him try to evolve the square root of a Roman 
numeral—say MDCCCXLIX—without the aid of the Arabian 
characters. Any schoolboy who has got to Evolution can do 
it in a minute, and thus count farther than the Romans 
And when we have better instruments than ordinary lan- 
guage and the clumsy syllogism, we shall be able to reason 
better than the Greeks. There are several parts of my hasty 
pamphlet which I wish altered or removed ; but J still be- 
lieve and hope, that it is a step in the right direction, and 








motive engines, which he has so warmly com led, 
were represented by some one or other of the decorated 
gentlemen collected by an English minister, to re- 
present “the most distinguished men in the several 
departments of art and science.” 

They order these things better in France: there it 
is admitted that at least we have a literature—and 
in proof, His Majesty the King of the French has, 
this week, transmitted to Miss Louisa Costello a very 
handsome sevigné, in acknowledgment of the pleasure 
he has received from her tours in the French pro- 
vinces, 

At a late meeting of the Numismatic Society, the 
President, in the name of a Jarge and influential body 
of subscribing Members, presented to Mr. Y. Aker- 
man, a copy of Eckhel, bound in morocco, an ink- 





stand, and a set of writing materials, in testimony of 





an ple of its application, with, of course, a translation 
of that example into ordinary language, to suit such readers 
as readers in general must be. To them one part is de trop. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Iam, Sir, &c. 
“Thursday. J. Hate. 


To keep pace with every movement in the cause of 
popular musical instruction is, happily, impossible. 
But we must allude to a circular now before us. In 
this, after a year’s successful trial, the promoters of 
the Singing Classes for Schoolmasters and School 
mistresses, conducted by Mr. Hullah, (which classes, 
be it remembered, though they have had the sanc- 


‘tion of, have not received pecuniary assistance 


from Government,) announce the formation of at 
upper school for the purpose of keeping toge 
ther those who have already received instruction, 
and throw themselves upon the sympathy of the 
friends of art and civilization for means to meet the 
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ses which must necessarily be incurred rm 
carrying out this undertaking, and in extending it 
among the working classes. In proof that the appeal 
jg in accordance with the wants of the people, the 
facts may be stated, from the Report, that, “ about 
one thousand persons, of both sexes, and of all ages, 
put chiefly of the poorer classes of society,” have 


expen 


been personally conducted by Mr. Hullah through 
the first course of the Wilhem method during the 
year 1841; that “about four hundred adults have 


formed themselves into upper schools under his 
direction; and that about three thousand persons 
also are at present in training under the direction of 
his assistants, with his occasional superintendence - 
to say nothing of fresh ground being broken every 
day in the provinces, as circumstances direct. These 
facts should not speak in vain. But a louder voice, if 
seport be true, will be heard in the course of the spring, 
then it is said to be the intention of Mr. Hullah to 
give the public an opportunity of hearing some thou- 
sand of his pupils in Exeter Hall. Inthe meantime, 
this love of part-singing is making itself felt on every 
side. To say nothing of what the Professional Choral 
Society may have in preparation, we never enter a 
theatre, or read a line of dramatic criticism, without 
being reminded of the change which has come over 
afairs. Even in the Adelphi version of Halévy’s 
‘La Reine de Chypre,’ where the music is profes- 
gedly left out, a couple of carefully executed choruses 
have their part in its suecess, as well as the “ superb 
scenic effects,” brought by Mr. Yates from Paris, or 
the horse, which, as children say, “ came out of his 
own head ;"—while, at Covent Garden, Mr. Tully’s 
admirably drilled choralists,-and, at Drury Lane, 
those under Mr. Cooke, divide, and are to divide 
honours with the principal singers. A harder death- 
blow to the “ star system,” which bade fair to destroy 
all concerts, could scarcely be struck. A voice, 
figuratively to speak, of twenty tuneful and delicate 
singers, is the most formidable rival which a roulade, 
be it ever so interminable, or a shake, were it the 
nightingale’s own, can encounter. So, too, the gor- 

us concerted music of the great masters, compara- 
tively untouched in this country (for what do we 
know of Palestrina ?—what of Sebastian Bach ?— 
what, in the theatre, of Gluck, and Cherubini, and 
Spontini ?) will do its part in putting out of fashion 
foolish foreign exhibitions of vocalism, or home-made 
ballads, so sweet that, all meaning of words and all 
musical forms and contours— 

Die, like a rose, in aromatic pain. 

The scheme of the Second Concert of the Paris 
Conservatoire comprised a symphony by Haydn— 
Beethoven’s symphony in B flat, a vocal chorus said 
to be of the sixteenth century, * Laudi Spirituali’— 
an excerpt from the ‘ Davide Penitente’ of Mozart 
(which, by the way, we would recommend to all 
and‘sundry of our choralists)—and a clarinet con- 
certo, by M. Cavallini, one of those migratory birds, 
we imagine, who may be expected to come hither 
when the Parisian season is over. Another visitor, 
on his way, is M. Hindlé¢, a contrabasso solo. Were 
he a second Dragonetti, which the papers declare 
him to be, we could hardly covet his acquaintance. 
A dance of elephants may be a curious feat, but it is 
one that few lovers of dancing would desire twice to 
witness, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 
wth Instant, and continue open DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five inthe Evening. Admission, Is.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN daily, (Sunday excepted,) from Nine in the Morning until 
Six in the Evening, and lighted with Gas. The Entrance at present 
ison the Surrey side of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The 
Tunnel is now completed to the extent of 1,195 feet. Admittance, ls. 





Norice.—The Tunnel will be shortly closed to the Public, in order 
to finish the Works. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
Company's Office, J. CHARLIER, 
2, Walbrook Buildings, City, Clerk of the Company. 
12th January, 1842. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Jan. 31.—P. Hardwick, Esq., in the chair. 

A paper ‘On the Vaults of the Norwich Cloisters,’ 
by Prof. Willis, of Cambridge, (hon. member,) was 
read.—The cloisters of Norwich Cathedral were 
begun in 1297, and not completed until 1430, Its 





four ambulatories represent four successive styles, the 
contrast in the details being rendered more conspi- 
cuous by the uniformity of the general design, which 
has been so much respected during the progress of the 
whole work, that even the isolated shafts, which form 
the proper mullions of the windows of the thirteenth 
century, have been continued throughout, contrary 
to the usual practice of the Middle Ages. The 
vaultings are similar in the general plan and dimen- 
sions on the four sides, but each is distinctly marked 
with the mode of treatment employed in successive 
periods, and it is to the progressive variations in the 
form of the spandrils, exhibiting a gradual transition 
from a square section to a semicircular one, that the 
paper chiefly referred. In the oldest portion of the 
work, the eastern compartments, the horizontal sec- 
tion of the spandril, taken about half way between 
the plane of the impost and the crown of the arch, 
is perfectly square, and this form is more strongly 
developed—exaggerated, it may be said—by a slight 
setting back of the ribs between the cross springers 
and the diagonals, which gives greater prominence 
and a more marked expression to the angle of the 
spandril. In the south walk, the next in chrono- 
logical order, the intermediate ribs, instead of being 
set back, are brought slightly in advance of the other 
ribs. The efiect of this arrangement is to give a 
polygonal character to the spandril, which is, in fact, 
still square in its general form. In the west walk, the 
polygonal character is fully developed, and the 
square abandoned, but the angles of the polygon are 
far from being equal. In the western walk, the latest 
portion of the work, four centred arches are intro- 
duced, and the curves of the haunches being all alike, 
and the middle section of the spandril circular, the 
polygon formed by the front edges of the ribs is 
equiangular, as in fan vaulting. These effects, con- 
tinued the Professor, may be confirmed by the com- 
parison of contemporary examples, but it rarely 
happens that they can be found in a series, and in a 
work of which the uniformity of design is for the 
most part preserved; so that changes of this kind are 
rather to be regarded in the light of embellishment, 
or as the modern improvements of the day added to 
the original design. Thus it is, that in this respect 
the cloister of Norwich is so valuable, by enabling us 
to discover many of those improvements which it is 
more difficult to pick out of examples complete in 
the character of theirown age. The essay was accom- 
panied by numerous sections, and a table laying down 
the exact curvature and arrangement of the vaults: 
all the curves are found, in conformity with all that 
has hitherto been observed on the vaultings of the 
Middle Ages, to be segments of circles, and not 
ellipses formed by projection, according to mo- 
dern practice, which has, therefore, erred widely 
in the character of Gothic vaulting. This paper 
forms a sequel to that on the Vaulting of the Middle 
Ages in general, read by Prof. Willis, at the Insti- 
tute, on the 5th of July, 1841. (See Athen. No. 717.) 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Feb. 1.—A Memoir of the late Capt. Huddart, by 
Mr. William Cotton, was read.—The memoir com- 
menced with the early part of Huddart’s life, when, 
although obliged to work as a shoemaker, or tending 
cattle, and subsequently serving on board a herring 
fishing-boat, his mind was bent on scientific research 
and mechanical pursuits. It traced Iris career on- 
ward, through many difficulties, to the construction 
(chiefly with his own hands) of a trading vessel, of 
which he took the command, and made several 
voyages to America. Thence his transfer to the East 
India Company's service, in which he amassed an 
adequate fortune; and his connexion with the Trinity 
House and the London and the East India Docks, 
in all which situations his knowledge and persever- 
ance rendered him eminently useful. An account 
was then given of his inventions in the manufacture 
of cordage, by which cables of the largest dimensions 
for men-of-war, and ropes, such as that for the 
London and Birmingham Railway, of 2,500 fathoms, 
have been laid up with the utmost uniformity, and 
upon a principle by which the strength of the cable 
was nearly doubled. The machinery (which was 
illustrated by drawings by Mr. E. Birch,) was fully 
described: and in the conversation which ensued, 
Sir James South eulogized the attainments of Hud- 
dart as an astronomer and mathematician, and gave 





an account of the construction of the celebrated 
Equatorial Instrument, which was made by Luke 
Howard & Co., from the design and under the 
daily superintendence of Huddart, who even carried 
his devotion to the cause so far, as to put the prine 
cipal parts together with his own hands. Thisinstru- 
ment Sir James declared to be the best ever exes 
cuted, and that no material improvement had yet 
been suggested in the system of construction or of 
execution in more modern instruments, 





Microscorican Society.—Jan, 26.—Prof. Owen, 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
John Quekett, ‘On the Presence, in the Northern 
Seas, of Infusorial Animals, analogous to those oc- 
curring in a Fossil State at Richmond in America,’ 
After alluding to the discoveries of Prof. Ehrenberg 
in this department of science, the author proceeded 
to mention a stratum of fossil animalcule twenty feet 
thick, recently detected by Prof. Rogers, underlying 
the city of Richmond in America: it contains beau- 
tiful specimens of Navicule, Actinocycli, Gallio- 
nella, &c. &c.; but the most remarkable form is a 
circular disc, with markings very similar to those on 
the back of an engine-turned watch. On examining 
the sandy matter which had been washed from some 
Zoophytes brought home in spirit by the Northern 
Expedition under Capt. Parry, in 1822, the author 
detected more than six animalcules in it, precisely 
analogous to those occurring as fossils in the Rich- 
mond sand, and amongst these the engine-turned 
dises; these last occur in the fossil state singly, very 
rarely in pairs, and some doubts have arisen as to 
their correct nature; but the investigations of the 
author have led him to consider them as a species of 
bivalve, and many, both with and without markings, 
are to be found in the recent state, inclosing granular 
matter between their valves, The smallest specimens 
were often seen to be adherent to fragments of sea- 
weed by a small stem or pedicle, The paper was 
accompanied with specimens of the animaleules, and 
with illustrative diagrams, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Westminster Medical Society, 8. 

Bntomological Society, 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Port of 
London,’ by Mr. Richardson.—‘On the Bridge 
over the Serchio, near Lucca,’ by Mr. Townshend. 
—Description of a Welch lron-work,’ by Mr. 
Hardie.— On the Mode of obtaining Solid Foun- 
dations for Bridges, &c. in Sandy Soil in India,’ 
by Captain Goodwyn.— Description of Chelson 
Meadow Sluice,’ by Mr. Budd. 

Zoological Society, 4 p. 8.—Scientific Business. 

Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 

Literary Fund, 3. 

.. College of Physicians, 8.—Gulstonian Lecture. 

Tuvur. Royal Society, § p. 8. 
.. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Astronomical Society, 3.—Anniversary. 

Royal Institution, 4 p. 8.—* On the Boundary of the 
Polar Seas,’ by Mr. R. King. 

College of Physicians, 8.—Croonian Lecture. 


Sat. 


Moy. 
Tugs. 


Wap. 


Fr. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
MADAME CARADORI-ALLAN AND MISS ADELAIDE 
KEMBLE. 


MR. JOSEPH HAIGH! has the honour to announce to the No- 
bility, Gentry, his Friends, and Pupils that his FIRST GRAND 
CONCERT will take place at the QuEEN’s Concert Rooms, Han- 
over-square, on FRIDAY EVENING, March 11th, on which occasion 
he will be assisted by the above-named eminent artistes, and also b; 
other distinguished talent, Vocal and Instrumental. Leader, Mr. F. 
Cramer; Conductor, Mr. G. F. Harris. Further particulars in future 
advertisements. Applications for Tickets to be made to Mr. Joseph 
Haigh, 32, Bernard-street, Russell-square, and all the principal 
Music-sellers, 

Haymarket.—The new comedy, entitled * Mar- 
riage,’ resembles a masquerade. Each of the numerous 
dramatis persone puts forth some pretensions to cha- 
racter, however slender—one utters a catch phrase, 
another is peevish, a third has a big nose, a fourth a 
lisp, a fifth wears a pigtail, and so on—and the 
business of all seems to be to display these peculiar- 
ities, and utter smart sayings, or unintelligible things 
intended to be profound and pathetic. But nothing 
comes of all this: no new traits of human nature, no 
fresh phasis of society, nor scarcely any true por- 
traits of men and manners are exhibited. The old 
stage conventions are reproduced, as with another 
turn of the theatrical kaleidoscope—here a reminis- 
cence of the ‘School for Scandal,’ there a glimpse of 
* Money’—but without the dexterity of a practised, 
hand. Such collocations of scenes and dialogue may 
amuse play-going folks harmlessly—though the moral 
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sentiment of ‘ Marriage’ i is 's of a somewhat debased 
kind; but they scarcely deserve to be classed as 
dramas ; being not so much emanations of mind, as 
efforts of i ingenious craftsmen to vary an established 
formula of entertainment. The most strongly 
marked character, Baldwin, is a ruined gambler, who 
having beggared and deserted his ward Clara, at- 
tempts to sacrifice the girl he had ruined and deceived 
by making her charms a snare to seduce Sir Harry 
Vivid from his allegiance to Miss Adelaide Temple, 
for whose person and fortune Baldwin has conceived 
a sudden passion. This Baldwin is the sentimental 
character of the play, intended to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the audience, and to whose share most of 
the fine speeches fall; when his scheme is defeated 
and his villanies unm: isked, the rascal naturally ex- 
claims ‘I am lost!’ No such thing, says Sir Harry, 
the fashionable gallant and legislator—your reputa- 
tion is “ only tarnished ;” after a while “you will pass 
current through society at your original value”—an 
equivocal consolation, perhaps, but not the less indi- 
cative of the moral tone of the play ; for Miss Temple 
and Clara are no less forgiving. Some smart repartees 
and strokes of satire relieve the voluminous dialogue ; 
but no wholesome or vigorous corrective is applied 
to the vices and follies of the time. 

The acting is generally adequate to the require- 
ments of the piece, with the exception of Mr. Stuart, 
who failed in giving the due melo-dramatic effect 
to the sentimental Baldwin. Mr. Wallack as Sir 
Harry Vivid, and Mrs. Charles Pettingall as Miss 
Temple, are vivacious enough for the rake and co- 
quette; Mr. Webster as Drouk, a vulgar, brutal 
scoundrel; and Wrench as the Hon. Cavendish Pause, 
a younger brother, who disparages everything by the 
qualifying sentence “such as it is,” are the most 
striking personages. Mrs. Edwin Yarnold made 
Clara really interesting by the simple earnestness 
with which she related her sad history : though the 
pathos of her narration, coupled with her degraded 
position, implies a deeper injury than she professes 
to have suffered. ‘* Marriage’ is put on the stage in a 
handsome style, and considering the recent secessions 
from the Haymarket company, the cast of parts is 
better than might have been expected. With un- 
sparing curtailment, the comedy, which occupied 
four hours in the first representation, may have a 
run ; but it will hardly add to the literary reputation 
of its author, Mr. Robert Bell. 

Drury Lane.—An adaptation of a pretty French 
interlude, called * The Windmill,’ gives Mr. and Mrs, 
Keeley the opportunity of personating a loving pair, 
who have some difficulty in making each other un- 
derstand the nature of their mutual feelings ; hence 
the amusement of the piece, which is a pleasant ad- 
mixture of the touching and diverting. The acting 
is exquisite on both sides, but Keeley, as the honest 
tender-hearted, and bat-eyed little miller, who has 
loved his pretty young mistress so well and so long, 
but never dreams of her loving him, has the best 
character to play, and inimitably he plays it. 

The revival of that very uncomfortable melo- 
drama, ‘ The Point of Honour,’ is only remarkable 
as connected with the sudden illness of Miss Helen 
Faucit, who was to have made her first appearance 
in the part of the heroine, which was played by Miss 
Ellis, ata moment's notice, very cleverly. The visits 
of the King Prussia to both the patent theatres, for 
the purpose of seeing Shakspeare’s plays represented 
on the English stage, have a little interfered with the 
arrangements of both managements: Handel’s ‘ Acis 
and Galatea’ was put off at Drvry Lane till to- 
night, and Mr. Bourcicault’s new comedy, ‘ The 
Irish Heiress,’ announced at Covent Garden, is post- 
poned till Monday. 

French Plays.—The St. James’s THEATRE opens 
on Monday, with the company of French comedians 
engaged by Mr. Mitchell; the first representation 
being Le Bourgeois Ge ntithomme, the veteran Perlet 
personating M. Jourdain ; which is to be followed 
by other of the chefs d’ceuvre of Moliére, in which this 
inimitable comedian will appear, it is said, for the 
last time. 





MISCELLANEA 

Academy of Sciences.—Jan, 24.—M. Pelouze read 

a report on a memoir communicated some weeks 
since to the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, by M. 
Magnus, on the experiments by M. Gay-Lussac and 








M. Rudberg to ascertain the dilatation of gas. M. 
Gay-Lussac had arrived at the conclusion, that what 
is called “ the arithmetical coefficient” of the num- 
ber expressing the rate of dilatation, should be ex- 
pressed by the decimal number .00375, This was 
on the supposition that the volume of gas was mea- 
sured under a constant pressure; but M. Rudberg 

had fixed the same coefficient at .003646, by mea- 
suring the gas under a variable pressure. M. Mag- 
nus had repeated these experiments, and had arrived 
at results much nearer those of M. Rudberg than 
those of M. Gay-Lussac. This he attributed toa 
defect in mercury, as being unfit for exactly closing 
the apertures and joints of the yessels receiving the 
gas, notwithstanding that the use of mercury for 
these experiments was recommended by M. Biot in 
his T'raité de Physique. M. Magnus had experimented 
on different gases and gaseous fluids, and had found 
the following coefficients of dilatability: viz. air 
.003665, hydrogen .003656, carbonic acid .00369, 
and sulphuric acid .003856. It would appear 
doubtful whether the dilatability of gas remains 
always constant, and whether it may not vary under 
various pressures.—A further communication on the 
management of silk-worms’ eggs in the West Indies 
was read. It was recommended that a fresh im- 
portation of these eggs should be made from Europe 
every year into the French West India colonies, in 
order that the facts concerning the growth and de- 
velopement of the insects in those hot climates might 
be observed upon a larger scale than hitherto. It 
was also recommended that the ventilation of the 
worms should be carefully attended to; that they 
should be kept more than usually clean ; and that 
they should be frequently powdered with slacked 
lime.—M. Cornay, of Rochefort, addressed a memoir 
to the Academy, on a new method of classifying 
birds according to the form of the palatial bone in 
the mouth. The basis of the classification depended 
on the coincidence of the form of the anterior pala- 
tial bone with that of the skull in birds of the same 
order; and on the resemblance of these bones one 
with another in birds of the same or of different 
orders, 

Nightingales.—The Cologne Gazette mentions that 
the Prussian Minister of the Interior issued, on the 
24th ult., the following strange ordonnance in com- 
pliance with a petition from the States of the Rhenish 
provinces :—* After the publication of these presents 
it is forbidden to catch nightingales, under the 
penalty of a fine of five thalers, or eight days’ impri- 
sonment. Whoever keeps, or wishes to keep in a 
cage a nightingale brought from abroad, is bound to 
give information of it within eight days to the police 
of the place, and to pay, for the benefit of the poor, 
five thalers yearly. Whoever shall neglect to make 
this declaration annually, and pay the said tax, shall 
be liable to pay a fine of five thalers in addition. 
The taking or destroying a nest of nightingales shall 
be punished with a fine of ten thalers, or imprison- 
ment for fifteen days.” 

Severity of the Winter in Spain.—In addition to 
the facts adduced last week, (ante, p. 117) it appears 
from recent letters that at Solsona, in Catalonia, the 
cold was so intense that all the mills were stopped, 
and wine, and even brandy, frozen in the bottles. 
The river was frozen so hard, that persons passed 
over it on horseback. 

A Public Park at Liverpool_—The Liverpool papers 
state, that Mr. R. V. Yates has purchased from the 
Earl of Sefton forty-three acres in Toxteth Park, 
two-thirds of which are to be laid out for a park for 
the use of the public, and the remaining third is to be 
appropriated to sites for villas.) The noble lord re- 
ceives 1,100/. per acre, so that the purchase money 
for the whole will exceed 47,0002. The land is beau- 
tifully situate, commanding fine views in every direc- 
tion. 

Steam Engines in Belgium.—It is estimated that 
there are now at work in Belgium 1,300 steam- 
engines, with a total power of 33,100 horses.— 
Galignani. 
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MR. YEARSLEY’S NEW CONTRIBUTION TO 
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This day is published, price Is. 6d., 
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By JAMES YEARSLEY, M.R.C.S 
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THE NIGER EXPEDITION, 
In a large volume, yo Py with Portrait and Maps, 
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HE LIFE of BRUCE, the African Traveller, 
By MAJOR SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD. 
The 3rd edition, forming part of The Family Library. 
“Let us, for one moment, pause again, to reflect on those 
theories of the present day, in support of which victim after 
victim is sent.” 
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oJ 
ATALOGUE of PRINTED’ BOOKS in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM, Vol. I. Edited by ANTONIO 
WIZZA, Esq., Keeper of the Printed Books. Folio, London, 
Le price in cloth boards, 20s. ; or in sheets, 18s. 

a Select Papyri in the Hieratic Character, from the 
Jlections of the British Museum, Part I., Plates i—xxxiv. 
Cited by Edward Hawkins, Esq., Keeper of the Antiquities. 

“ 841, price 21s. e 
Palo, Lote nemat y Co.; Payne & Foss; W. Pickering; and 
at the Museum. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND; with Conversations at the end of each Chapter, 

:h Wood Engravings. 9th edition, with a Continuation to the 

= of the Reign of William 1V. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. — 

7 Mrs. Markham’s History of France; with Con- 

yersations at the end of each Chapter, with Wood Engravings. 


M i vols. 12mo. 12s. 
sth edition, 2 vejohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, ELEVENTH EDITION. 
are 16mo. embellished with 124 Cuts, price 4s. 6d. 
gai vel. eqnere me bound in cloth, ~— : 
HE GIRL'S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. Cup. 
The lth edition, with great Additions. 
: printed for Thomas Tegg. 73, Cheapside ; where may 
be had. just published, The CHILD'S OWN BOOK, 6th edition, 
with 200 Engravings, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


just published, small 8vo. price 5s. illustrated by Woodcuts, 
EMARKS on ENGLISH CHURCHES, 
and on the Expediency of rendering Sepulchral Memo- 
jials subservient to Pious and Christian Uses. 
By J. H. MARKLAND, F.R.S. S.A. 
Oxford; John Henry Parker; G. F. & J. Rivington, London; 
Simms & Son, Bath. ; Mh iv ‘ i 
Any profits resulting to the Author from this publication will Le given 
inaid of the fands for completing St. Stephen's Church in the Parish of 
Waleot, Bath. a 
This day is published, price 5s. 
NGLICAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
with some Remarks upon Ecclesiastical Furniture. 
By JAMES BARR, Architect. 
.: 8vo. l6s. 
COMPANION to the GLOSSARY of 
ARCHITECTURE. - 
Forty Plates engraved by John Le Keux. F 
Containing four hundred additional Examples, with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press, a Chronological Table, and Index of Places. 
“This volume completes the utility of the Oxford Glossary, 
pot only by a very large accession of engravings, but by that 
urangement, that synoptical review, and indexes, which are 
sential to persons who become actual students of a complicated 
«ience. The whole of the information collected by Mr. Brit- 
too, during the long series of years which he has devoted to the 
y of Gothic Architecture, and published in his ‘ Dictionar 
ofthe Ancient Architecture of Great Britain,’ is, together wit 
his plates, incorporated in the present volume ; and these en- 
gravings, accompanied by many additional woodcuts, from the 
able hand of Mr. Jewitt, furnish no less than 400 examples, 
supplemental to those contained in the former volumes of the 
Glossary. The text of the present volume consists principally 
of achronological statement of such facts connected with an- 
cient architecture as are fired by the testimony of the chroniclers, 
or other adequate authority ; in connexion with which existing 
architectural remains are cited, with references to the plates. 
by this plan, materials for study of the highest interest are fur- 
nished tothe reader. Altogether, the rapid progress of this ad- 
mirable work to its present state of excellence, and its promise 
of still further improvement, are at once highly creditable to the 
wal and taste of the Oxford Society, and the source of much 
congratulation to all the lovers of ancient art.’’—Gentleman's 
Magazine, December. 
Oxford : John Henry Parker. 


HILLIPS’S WORKS of ENTERTAIN- 
MENT and INSTRUCTION. 

















The Anecdote Library, consisting of several thou- 
sand anecdotes, collected from scarce and authentic sources, in 
the English and other languages, with many originals, consti- 
tuting a work of inexhaustible interest. Sq. 12mo. 10s, 


2. 

The Wonders of the United Kingdom, describing 
all the curiosities of nature and remarkable productions of art 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. By the Kev. J. Gold- 
smith, Author of the Grammar of British Geography, Xc. The 
——. with 60 highly-finished copper-plates, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
tis, bound, 


3. 

The Laughing Philosopher, or Wit's Library, being 
the largest collection of bon-mots. puns, and productions of ge- 
ouine wit and humour ever printed in a single work. Square 
imo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

4 


Galt’s Pictures, or Amusing and Instructive Anec- 


tote, dedaced from English, Scottish, and Irish History. 2 vols. 
2mo. 12s, 


5. 

L’Enfant Prodigue, a Moral Tale, in French; the 
Idioms, &c., specially distinguished, as an important exercise 
forlearners. With Illustrations. 2imo. price 3s. bound. 

6 


Prior's Universal Traveller, consisting of extracts 
fom modern travels, describing all the striking objects. man- 
hers, customs, products, &c., of all nations. 12mo. 10s. 6d. with 
Wengravings. 


7. 
The Seotsman’s Library, illustrating the literature, 
fenius, and history of Scotland and Scotsmen, in several thou- 


snd piquant articles from national works. Square 12mo. price 
lis, 6d, bound. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
JOHNSTON'S GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
. . ml rrp a 
HIS Series comprehends TEX T-BOOKS, 
ATLASES, and SCHOOL MAPS, constructed so as mu- 
lly to accompany and illustrate each other—an arrangement 
obviates the embarrassment experienced by Teachers 
when using similar works produced by different parties without 
Previous concert as to design and execution. 
Dr. Steven's Ist Progressive Geography -- 
—————_2nd Progressive Geography- 
Johnston's Hand Atlas ...- 
——— School Atlus .....+++ 
—_—_—_——— Classical Atlas .- > 
College and School Maps plain, each 10s, 
a varnished, each..12s. 
Edinburgh : John Johnstone, and W. & A. K. Johnston. Lon- 


fa: Re Groombridge. Glasgow; J. Lumsden & Son, and R. 
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DR. MONTGOMERY ON PREGNANCY. 
NRX POS in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth lettered, 
AN XPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMP- 

TOMS of PREGNANCY, the Period of Human Gestation, 
and the Signs of Delivery ; accompanied with a Series of Plates, 
representing the Changes observable in the Breasts and their 
Areola, as Signs of nancy, from the Third Month to the 
pe of ivery: also, Seventeen Figures, coloured from 

ature, illustrative of the Effects produced in the Ovaries by 
Impregnation : to which is added, an Essay on the Spontaneous 
Amputation of the Limbs of the Fetus, illustrated with Wood- 
cuts. by W. F. MONTGOMERY, A.M. M.D. M.R.1.A. 

Vice-President and Professor of Midwifery to the King and 

cede te az, Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland. 

It is distinguished by great research.”— Dublin Journ. of Med. 
.. * By far the completest and best work on the subject of which 
it treats."’— British and Foreign Medical Review. 

“ Dr. Montgomery has treated his subject in a complete and 
masterly manner. We have seldom seen more beautiful spe- 
cimens of coloured drawings.”"—Lancet. 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. containing an atlas of 34 Plates, 


are price 24s. 
LEMENTS of the GENERAL and MINUTE 
4 ANATOMY of MAN and the MAMMALIA, chiefly after 
Original Researches v F. GERBER, Prosector in the Univer- 
ny of Bern. With Notes and Appendix, by GEURGE GUL- 


London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 1 


5s. 
N the DISEASES and DERANGEMENTS 
_ .of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, in their Primary Forms, 
and in their modifications by Age, Sex, Constitution, Hereditary 
Predisposition, Excesses, General Disorders, and Organic Disease, 
By MARSHALL HALL, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


New edition, now ready, 

HE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
for 1342 (10th year). Including the new pa:liament, the 
new ministry, the new peers, the new ceusus, the recent brevet, 
the diplomatic changes, &c., and furnishing as usual that kind 
of information respecting members of parliament, which peer- 
ages usually supply with regard to the nobility. By CHAKLES 
R. DODD, Esq., Author of the ‘Peerage, Baronetage, and 

Knightage,’ &c. Royal 32mo. price 4s. 64. morocco gilt. 

hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


N—CI EST EDITION. 











~ D'AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION—CHEAPE: 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. each, large 8vo. — 
ARTS IL. IL, and IIL., corresponding with Vols. 
I., Il. and III. of the original, D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of 
the REFORMATION of the SIXTEE® TH CENTURY. Trans- 
lated from the last Paris edition, by WALTER K, KELLY, Esq. 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. Arranged with head lines, full 
chapter beads, and a Copious Index to facilitate reference. 
Containing the whole of the original text and notes, with such 
additional elucidations by the translator as may be necessary 
for the English reader. In large octavo, printed on a very tine 
r, in an excellent type, uniform with Byron's Works, Camp- 
beli's Poets, &c., and forming part of 
WHITTAKER’'S POPULAR LIBRARY of MODERN 
AUTHORS, Copyright Editions. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Muaria-lane, London. 


VALPY'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
4th edition, with parallel references, and other improvements, 
3 vols. 8v0. price 2. bound in cloth and lettered, 
NREEK TES A 


M E'NT, 
e WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from eminent. critics 
and interpreters; with parallel passages from the classics, and 
with references to Viger for idioms, and [os for ellipses: to 
which is prefixed a Treatise on tie Doctrine of the Greek Article, 
according to Bishop Middleton, Granville Sharp, &c., compen- 
diously explained, as applicable to the criticism of the New 
Testament. ‘The various readings are recorded under the text. 
Greek and English Indexes are added. _ 
By the Kev. E. VALPY, B.D. 

Two Plates are added—the Travels of the Apostles, a Map of 
Judea, and the City and ‘Temple of Jerusalem. 

‘his work is intended fur Students in Divinity, as well as the 
Library. . 

“ This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, 
especially fur students who wish to purchase only one edition.” 
—Herne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


OLLENDORFF’S METHOD—SECOND EDITIONS. 
Just published, a 

NEW METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 

WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS: 

adapted to the German. By Herr H.G.OLLENDOREF. The 

FIKST PART. 2nd edition, revised and amended, in | vol. 8vo. 

price 16s. cloth lettered, including * German Writing Simplified; 
or, the Art of Acquiring German Writing in Two Lessons.’ 


so, . 
Part II. of Ollendorit’s Method of Learning to 
Read, Write, and Speak the German Language in Six Months. 
Written expressly for the English Student by Herr H. G. Ollen- 
dorff. This part explains the difliculties of the first Part, and 
completes the course of instruction. svo. uniform with Part I., 
price 6s, cloth lettered. And we . : 
A Key to both Parts. 2nd edition, with English 
Notes and elncidations by the Author. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 
These are the only English editions sanctioned by Mr. Ollen- 
dorff, and be deems any mere translation of his German works 
totally inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, and 
for the elucidation of the method so strongly recommended by 
Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. ; 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane zand Dulau & Co. Soho-square. 
Just published, 6th edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 
NRAMMAIRE F RANCAISE-ALLEMAN DE. 
Par J. T. HERMANN, de’ Dresde, Professeur d'un Col- 
lége Royal. t ah : 
Cours de Thémes et de Versions en Frangais et en 
Allemand. Parle méme. 1 vol. 8s0. price 8s. 4me édition. 
Ouvrages prescrits par le gouvernement pour toutes les écoles 
de France. Au moyen de ces deux ouvrages un éléve peut ap- 
srendre en peu de mois, non seulement a fond la langue et la 
itterature allemandes; mais se perfectiouncr dans la langue 
Frangaise. 








Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


TOHE COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND’S LO- 

‘TION removes all Impurities and Discolorations of the 
Skin, and promptly re-establishes a clear and healthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining prop: ties, in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the ‘Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness usually limited to the earlier 
periods of personal attraction. “* Robt. Shaw, London is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp. _ Price 2s. 9d. 
quarts, 85, 6d, 
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ULES for ASCERTAINING the SENSE 
conveyed in ANCIENT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. B 
HERMAN, HEINFE I'TER, Author of * Objections to Bishop 
Middleton’s Doctrine of the Greek Article,’ and ‘An Inquiry 
respecting the Punctuation of Ancient Greek.’ Price 3s. 
pe Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
—inventors and others are particularly directed to the advan- 
tages and economy of having their patents secured through this 
office. The title of an invention only required. 

A prospectus, containing much useful information as to British 
and Foreign Patents, and protection of Designs and Patterns. 
will be forwarded, Free, on application to Mr. ALEXANDER 
PRINCE, 62, Lincoin’s Inn-fields. 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of # SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, warRanteD 

To cLBaN.—C, J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave to inform Ar- 
tists, the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain a LARGE AND 
CLEAR EXPLANATORY SHEET of DRAWI . with numerous 
Elegent Patterns, the size and prices ed to the various 
Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to aur part of the king- 
dom. Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Iancy-wood Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Orders from the Country punctually attended to.— 
ESTABLISHED 1792. 
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PALMER'S PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 

These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, ree, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. A large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street, 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, to burn common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, 9s. per gallon; second ditto, 
&s. 6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nat Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d. ; prepared Solar Oil, 3e. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London. 
pares LIFE PiLLS.—These invaluable pills 

are made from a recipe of the celebrated “OLD PARR,” 
who by the use of the herbs from which they are prepared 
attained the miraculous age of 152 years. Only a short space ot 
time has elapsed since the discovery of the document which 
contains the recipe for preparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, and have given their testimony to its 
wondertul healing effects. It wants | be impossible to bring all 
the cases of cure Sefore the public, but those who desire further 
information are directed to enquire for the Life and Times of 
Old Parr, containing remarks on disease, health and the means 
of prolonging life, 32 pages, with engravings, which may be had 
gratis of all agents for the sale of the medicine. et 

Purchasers may be sure they have the genuine medicine if 

they find the words PARR’S LIFE PILLS, engraved on the 
Government Stamp in white letters on a red ground. Observe, 
also, that the name of Mr. Kdwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, is 
printed as Wholesale Agent on the directions which are wrapped 
round every box. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each. 


. - 
IERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 
STOVE GRATES.—FAMILIES FURNISHING are soli- 
cited to examine his large and extensive assortment of DRAW- 
ING-ROOM and other GRATES, recently completed from the 
most RECHEKCHE DESIGNS in the LOUIS QUATORZE, 
ELIZABETHAN, GOTHIC, and OTHER STYLES, with Fen- 
ders and Fire-lrons en suite, always on show at the Manufactory, 
No. 5, Jermya-street, Regent-street.. These Grates combine 
economy of fuel with elegance of style and superior comfort, 
aud are specially constracted for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, 
In Bed-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable. — 
Kitchens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete manner. 
—Mansions, Picture Galleries, Conservatories, and other Build- 
ings, effectually warmed by Hot Water or Pure Warm Air.— 
Baths of every kind in extensive vertety riences MANU- 
FACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREE KEG f-STREET. 
ERVOUSNESS.— Medical science has been 
long charged with impotence in two or three of the great- 
est afflictions of the human race; of these the greatest are nere 
vous or mental disease and insanity, to remove which profes- 
sional men of all countries have directed a large portion of their 
time, but their efforts have been abortive. Sensible of the doubt, 
therefore, that exists as to the possibility of curing insanity or 
nervous complaints, Dr, WILLIS MOSELEY has not agitated 
the public mind by details, as he might have done, of 7,000 cures 
in seven years, but has invited private inquiry: and such has 
been the confidence created, that several physicians, twenty 
surgeons, a London hospital professor, &c. have placed them- 
selves, their brothers, sisters, or patients, under his treatment, 
and each have been cured. This being the first and only 
covery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints and insa- 
ity, the afflicted ought not to be denied its benefits. Apply, or 
ress, post paid, to Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury. trom 1 to 3.—Just published, * ELEVEN CHAP- 
TEKS on NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS,’ Simpkin & 
Co., and all Booksellers. * This is the best book on nervousness 
ever published.’"—Professor 8. 
ERVIN E.—This preparation is a speedy cure 
for those nervous disorders to which all, but particularly 
Ladies, are subject. ‘Ihe symptoms are depression of spirits, 
ead-ache, languor, fulness neal pains in the head, and in some 
indigestion andspasms. The lost Magazine says—* A lady friend, 
who has condescended on our behalf to criticise a bottle of the 
Nervine, speaks in most contident terms of its power over the 
nervous action of the human system.” I[t is harmless in its 
action, no continement or care is requisite, and, like most French 
remedies, it possesses an agreeable flavour. Price ls. 14d. and 
2s. 9d.; directions inclosed. ‘The small bottle contains twelve, 
and the large one thirty-two doses. ‘The name * H. Schooling 
is on the Government stamp.—Sold wholesale and retail at 
SCHOOLING’S FRENCH MEDICINE DEPOT, 139, Fenchurch- 
street, London; also by Barclay & Sons; Edwards; Butler; 
Newberry; Sutton & Co.; Johnston; Sanzer; and Hannay & 
Co. Londen; and by ail chemists and medicine venders in town 
and country. im =e ry 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR may be justly said 
to exhibit the most pleasing results, as an unfailing Con- 
servator of the Skin. By its mild and soothing operation upon 
the pores of the skin, it renders wholly innoxious the bleak winds 
of winter—so apt to disfigure with cutaneous inflammation the 
delicacy of the Hands and Face: in such cases it affords tmme= 
diate and soothing relief, and, unvarying in the mildaess and cer- 
tainty of its action, it purities the Skin of all the grosser secre- 
tions, until it renders it of an almost transparent fairness, tinged 
with a juvenile bloom. To Travellers, in particular, and to those 
Ladies foud of the pleasures of pedestrian and equestrian exer 
cise, ROWLAND’s KaLypor will be found a most pleasing pre- 
server of the complexion both from undue heat and cold. Gen- 
tlemen, liable to cuticular redness and irritability in SHAVING, 
will find the Kalydor, after a single trial, a welcome addition 
to the toilet table.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, 
OBSERVE—A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden, is en- 
grascn on the Geveramens stamp. aflixed on the cork of each 
bottle, and written in red on the wrapper. __ 
ottle, ang Meask for“ KOWLAND'S KALYDOR.” 





















THE ATHENEUM [Pent 
NATTALI’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of SIX THOUSAND BOOKS, for 1842, 


In all Classes of Literature, generally in fine condition, may be procured on application, gratis. 
APPLY PRE-PAID. 























A most Valuable and Cheap Series of Books well adapted for Presents, 
Price 4s. 6d. each Volume, separately, bound and lettered, or complete, in 43 vols. for 62. 10s. bound and lettered, published at 97. 13s. 6d. 
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Illustrated with numerous ENGravincs on Woop or STEEL. 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. MI 
Independent of the great varicty which these volumes offer, there is, perhaps, no similar series of works which is so well calculated for all classes. The rich and the poor, the acquiri 
learned and the unlearned, will find here an unceasing source of instruction and amusement. The Series contains, — . Be the pa 
ta r x 7 a ° ° ° é Trinity | 
DAVIS'S CHINESE: a General Description of ; PARIS, and its Historical Scenes. 2 vols. HISTORICAL PARALLELS, detailing the mg =. 
ins, 2 veils, BRITISH MUSEUM: the Egyptian Antiquities | celebrated Events in Grecian and Roman Histor, OYAl 
“My information is derived from Mr. Davis's able and —a complete Account of Ancient Egypt. By Professor | 2 vols. ’ + a. 
lucid work ou China."—The Duke of Wellington. Lonc. 2 vols. DISTINGUISHED MEN of Modern Times, a sUBsCkIP 
LANE’S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the| BRITISH MUSEUM: the Townley Marbles,| Biographies of 163 Illustrious Persons. 4 vols. toibscriptic 
MODERN EGYPTIANS. 2 vols. 2 vols. NATURAL HISTORY: Menageries,—contaiy ‘February, 
_ ‘His work is a record of unquestionable value, contain- BRITISH MUSEUM: the Elgin and Phigaleian the Varieties of the Dog, Wolf, Hyena, Lion, Tige, UNDER T 
ing ee oupesting the ane and customs of the Marbles. 2 vols. Camel, Llama, Giraffe, Monkey Tribe, &c. 4 vol. | TU 
2gyptians that could be desired.”—Quarterly Review. Te oe r 
eae sa BRITISH MUSEUM: British Costume, A com-|NATURAL HISTORY : Vegetable Substanea ML) (irr 
THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 1 vol. plete History of the Dress of the British Islands. 1 vol. a Trees and Fruits, Substances used for the fo ME fight o'clock 
earn . Pe Man, and 8 p od in Manuf; y }wenty 
BACKWOODS of CANADA: a Description of | PURSUIT (‘The) of KNOWLEDGE under Dif. | aumcstoy, Sens ee a ae eee 
ie Countey. 1 vel. cian Wenme ENTOMOLOGY: Insect Architecture Ingeg J bom4ron 
hans. . eae . , ; . ra Miscellanies—Insect Transformations—fi the | 
MERDOOS : a Demrigtion of India, and an Account CRIMIN AL 1 RIALS: Remarkable ona Tnterest- | soit aiee mend —_ s—form a complete mi a 
Y sligion, &e. 2 5 ing Trials connected with Briti: tory, the Gun- rv ” . b t of aille 
POMPEII: an Account of the Destructi f powder Plot. By Davip deena, Esq. 2 vols, \ORNITHOLOGY : the Architecture of Birds—th Fire Places, 
t wits an Account oO 1e Destruction o Habits of Birds—the Faculties of Birds—complete thy Po Ld pee 





Pompeii, and its subsequent recovery. 2 vols. SECRET SOCIETIES of the Middle Ages. 1 vol. subject. 3 vols. 
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BRITTON’ CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND. 300 Plates, |} PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ENGRAVED SPECIMENS of the ARCH rat of the 
by LE KEUX, and Woodcuts. 5 vols. 4to. half-bd. mor. elegant, uncut, the top edge TECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY. 80 Piates, 4to. half-bound morocco, ee 
gilt, 157. 15s., pub. at 351. Each Cathedral may be had separate, at one-half the original uncut, 3/. 3s., published at 62. Gs. Shocimistr 
price, in cloth, with a gold label. PUGIN’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, from variow mit Oct 

a “ aia Ancient edifices in E d. 114 es, " be > Al. 4s. 

BRITTON'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRI- | Gi'ge "2a imperial 4to-Large paper cloth Ge, published at 9%. BE Gatch 
TAIN. 360 Piates by LE KEUX. 5 vols. 4to. half-bound 0, elegant t, . siacunmetne, .f AL Tickets of 
fon adige pitt, Lol dee published ai 260 Ton, f°” Nalfbound moroceo, elegant, uncut, | PUGIN and MACKENZIE’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITEC come, pric 

‘ aa “te ; i r TURE at OXFORD. 61 Plates, 4to. cloth, 1/. 4s., published at 2/. 2s. weit - _ 

BRIT TON S ILLUSTRATIONS of the ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL | PUGIN’S ORNAMENTS of the FIFTEENTH and SIXTEENTH i. Glass, 
ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN. 80 Plates, by LE KEUX. 4to. half-bound CENTURIES, viz. N E 
morocco, elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 3. 3s., published at 6/. 12s. boards. Imp. 4to. Ancient Timber Houses at Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, &c. A’ itsel 
large paper, half-bouad moroeco, elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 5s. 5s., published at Gothic Furniture of the Sixteenth Century. : ssmectable 
114 boards. ‘ Designs for Gold and Si Ornaments; and agreyious | 

, . . , Designs for Tro i 5 ‘enturi my 

BRITTON'S PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH | — 12'Pistes, drawn and etched by Ac W.PUGIN, ato. half-bound. mor. elegant, wih Seman 
CITIES. 60 Engravings, by LE KEUX, and 24 Woodents. 4to. in cloth, gilt label, gilt edges, ‘reduced to 2%. 12s. 6d. pub. at 41. 14s. 6d. , , The coming 
2U. 4s., published at 7%. 4s. Large paper, proofs, in cloth, 32. 10s., pub. at 122 x Each Work is-sold separately at the reduced price of 12s. in cloth. Ab, Mr. 
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A few Copies coLovurep in Lwiration of Drawinas, in a Portfolio, reduced to 4/. 4s., published at 107. 10s. i 
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The Weekly Register, The Cavalier, Sir Piercie Shafton Parental Affection yo 

The Inquiry, My Lady's Page, The Grandfather, The Orphan ‘ Saturday 

Captain Macheath, Touchstone and Audrey, *alstaff and Bardolph, Friar ‘Tuck asleep ee 

aoe es gers in Hamlet pave Ean. Edie Ochiltree, The Faleoner, Ar 

eae ggers in Ifamlct, Friar Tuck, Hudibras in the Stocks, Don Quixote in his Study, A Coll 

a ap Seg Ghost, The Recruit, — Ghost Story, The Benediction, 2 including 1 

| roa: at» Little Red Riding Hood, Othello and Desdemona, Christopher Sly and the Hostess, Walker's I 

— _ ' —_—, Good Resolution, Popping the Question, Meg Merrilies betta 

e Betro oc , 4 The i isionary, Lucy Ashton at the Fountain, Portrait of the Author, and his Chair, ? “gy ody 
As an artist, he was excellent in expressing character, and delineating a story; the principle of light and shadow was excellent, and the detail minute, with a songbear 
beautiful squareness of touch.” Many Talc 
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DIRDIN', {Tx ,BIPLIOGRAPHICAL. ANTIQUARIAN, and, PIC: | FLAXMANS COMPOSITIONS, fom, DANTE Het, Peneato Br 
SCOTLAND. 100 Plates by the first Artists, 2 vols. royal 8vo. extra sete agree oe ATRRAEES. 118 Pelee eilng He. doth, ©. 2, published at 41. 4s. m4 he 
to = 18s., published at 47. l4s. Gd. ; or with the Plates, Proofs on India paper, 2 vols. “ The Designs of Mr. Flaxman are the noblest productions of art, and frequently display * 

royal 8vo. boards, reduced to 3i. 10s., pub. at Gi. 6s. a sublime simplicity which is worthy of his great original. Indeed, he who is so able to A Val 

COTMAN’S ARCH ITECTURA L ANTIQUITIES of NORMAN DY transfer such creations from one fine art to another, seems of a mind little inferior to his \aary of 
100 Plates, etched by COTMAN, and Descriptions by DAWSON TURNER, Esq. 2 | “4? Quid first conceive them. To borrow the words of an excellent Italian sufi” By 01 
vols. in one, folio, half morocco, 62 6s., pub. at 121. 12s. 2 vols. folio, proofs on India |." * /2xman has translate st, for he has translated it into the univers! "wr iE 
paper, cloth, 102. 10s., pub. at 212. » pub. a s vols. folio, proofs on India guage of nature.” e HOUONE, 

FLAX _— a eyes of the BONES and MUSCLES, | TURTON'’S (Dr.) BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS #4 VoL 
ikke es, by HENRY LANDSEER, and Portrait, royal | systematically arranged, with 20 Plates, coloured by SOWERBY, 4to. cloth, 22% MB. 
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DON QUIXOTE, WITH SEVENTY-FOUR PLATES BY ROBT, SMIRKE, ESQ. R.A. mare 
an me AND ENGRAVED BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. Copies, 
vols. royal vo. LARGE PATER, PROOF IMPRESSIONS Of the Plates, half-bound morocco, uncut, reduced to 4/. 4 Bait 
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